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THE TEACHER’S RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR OUR EDUCATIONAL 
INTEGRITY* 


Wuen the secretary of the association 
was good enough to invite me to take a part 
in the program, he suggested that I con- 
tinue the diseussion begun in the last re- 
nort of the Carnegie Foundation touching 

rising eost of education. He added 
that the publication had aroused a wide- 
spread discussion among those having to 
do with edueation and particularly among 
those responsible for the conduct of our 


publie school system. This was a charm- 


ngly polite description by the secretary 


some of the remarks touching that 
per. I am undertaking to-night to speak 
pon a somewhat different but closely al- 
lied topie. I venture at the outset to call 
attention to the fact that while this section 
of the foundation’s report had the caption 
‘The rising eost of edueation,’’ it had to 
do with the eost of education only inci- 


i 


dentally. 

What was really emphasized in that 
paper was that the total cost of public 
education has grown rapidly in the last two 
decades and this at the time when the rise 
in general taxation was making it increas- 
ingly diffieult for communities to find large 
sums of money, and that such increase in 
the eost of education has come about not 
merely through growth of population and 
the corresponding increase in the number 
of students, but has risen in large measure 
from the development of a new notion of 
what the publie school can do and from the 
addition to its curriculum of a large num- 

» of subjects and of activities. In the 

‘ An address before the Association of American 

ges, by Henry 8S. Pritchett, President of the 
egie Foundation, January 12, 1924. 
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course of this process of expansion not only 
has the cost been increased, which is per- 
haps the least significant part of the devel- 
opment, but the disciplinary side of educa- 
tion has been forgotten and the education 
of the student has become soft. Attention 
was called to the fact that the great rush of 
numbers into the publie school has been 
due to many causes, and in no smal! meas- 
ure to an unsatisfied vocational impulse. 
The kind of vocational training, however, 
that these young people need is not that 
given in the high school, but a sharp train- 
ing for some industrial vocation. The vo- 
ational work of the high school has re- 
sulted mainly in sending the men into non- 
productive employment. Finally, it was 
urged that the process of expansion has re- 
sulted not only in a dilution of the educa- 
tional quality of the publie school but also 
in a dilution of the seale of pay of the 
teacher. In a tax-supported school system 
the teacher’s pay can be brought to a fair 
seale only when the school accepts a defi- 
nite field of activity within which it will 
work effectively. 

These were the questions with which the 
report dealt under the title, ‘‘The rising 
cost of education.’’ They are all directly 
related to the question of cost, but they 
are essentially questions of educational sin- 
cerity and thoroughness. In my judgment 
the interest of the public and of the teacher 
alike require that they be met fairly, 
frankly and in good temper. 

It is no part of my purpose to reply to 
the criticisms that have been made upon this 
report. I venture merely to allude to one 
argument which has been repeated many 
times. It is constantly urged that the cost 
of education need cause little apprehension 
so long as the American people spend fabu- 
lous sums upon luxuries and pleasures. 
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The plea has a certain attractiveness, but 
it leaves out of account the fundamental 
facts of human nature. If our social order 
shall advance to a point where men volun- 
tarily deprive themselves of luxuries and 
unwise pleasures, humanity will have been 
so transformed that the school system will 
have been remade with it. The human dif- 
ficulty in the process is that each of us is 
ready to give up the indulgences to which 
he is not addicted, but finds it difficult to 
surrender his own pet luxury. It will be 
recalled that some years ago a distinguished 
American published a paper setting forth 
in statistics the almost unbelievable sums 
expended annually by the American people 
upon rum, tobacco, jewelry and chewing 
gum. <A strong plea was made for the re- 
duction of these unwise expenditures in the 
interest of the whole cause of public ad- 
vancement. Unfortunately as a practical 
matter, and even in academic circles, it was 
found that each man was disposed to hold 
fast to his own indulgences. Many a man 
finds it easy to surrender jewelry and 
chewing gum, who can not bring himself to 
abstain permanently from rum and tobacco. 

In some measure the growing cost of pub- 
lie education is analogous to the rapidly 
mounting expenditure of the American 
people upon luxuries. This cost represents 
in the last few deeades not only the in- 
erease due to the growing army of stu- 
dents, and the cost of better maintenance, 
but it represents also a large expansion in 
the subjects taught and the activities intro- 
duced. Some of these represent the lux- 
uries of education rather than the needs, 
the theories and sometimes the vagaries of 
groups of men rather than the sober judg- 
ment of American teachers as to what con- 
stitutes a fair opportunity of training for 
the American child. There may not be any 
rum or tobaeco in these educational lux- 
uries, but there is certainly a fair amount 
of jewelry and chewing gum. 

I venture to-day to touch upon a topic 
closely related to the matter of the cost and 


to the luxury of present-day education , 
which is a part of the present-day sis; 
of institutions going on in the minds 
men, not only in our own country 
throughout the world. 

There are three groups of men, 
social order of to-day, who are engaged jy 
a public debate as to the value and effec 
iveness of our greatest human organiza. 
tions. Our brethren in the church a, 
debating with some heat whether th 
organizations which represent religion hay, 
lost the faith delivered unto the fathers: th 
politicians are debating with no less fee! 
ing the question whether our constitutiona 
form of government contains certain fund 
mental principles which must apply in a 
appropriate way to our varying politi; 
circumstances, but which remain always as 
the ruling principles for our political guid. 
ance; in the third place teachers hay 
come, by the drift of circumstances rather 
than by conscious effort, into a posit 
where the question is raised whether t 
college and the school are maintaining 
form of education that makes for right 
thinking, for high character and for effect 
ive citizenship, or whether they have fallen 
away from the ideals of intellectual dis 
pline and thoroughness into the program 
of loose thinking and superficial knowledg: 
The church, the government and the scho 
are the three great organizations of moder 
society, and in each of these fields there is 
a sharp division of opinion to-day betwee! 
those who are holding for what they believ: 
to be fundamenta) principles and those wh 
favor sweeping and far-reaching cnanges 
The problem of the fundamentalists is no‘ 
confined to the church; the politicians a! 
the teachers are also in this phase of socia! 
development. It has been accelerated i 
many respects by the effects of a great war 
but it is one of the necessary and unavoid- 
able forms of human development. Ther 
are always advocates of the old order and 
advocates of change. The real questio 
with which human society is concerned is 
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»s to this division between two schools 
‘hought, but rather is the question as to 
hether that which the fundamentalists 
nd for is truly fundamental and as to 
ther that which the advocates of change 
h to bring in is really progress or only 
ange. Every thinking man, without re- 
ind to the group with which he allies him- 
if, will admit that there are in all domains 
human effort certain underlying truths 
.d principles which must endure if the 
movement to which they give rise is a sound 
and fruitful movement. And in like man- 
ner every thinking man will admit that, 
however necessary are these fundamental 
truths and principles, their application to 
new conditions and new truths must be rea- 
sonable and feasible. To illustrate, every 
man will agree in the idea of civil liberty, 
but there is a vast difference in the notions 
of men as to how law shall be applied in 
order that civil liberty may continue to 
exist. 
Are there fundamental truths and prin- 


< 


ciples that apply to organized education 
which remain the same through all the 


changes of school studies, through all 
growth, which renew themselves with each 
changing form of school education that 
each generation adopts for its own use? 

If there are such, what are they? Are 
we to-day holding on to these and applying 
them in appropriate form to the educa- 
tional conditions of our time? 

Before one undertakes to answer this, it 
is well for him to glance for a moment at 
the unseen transformation of great human 
institutions. It has seldom happened that 
those concerned in the development of a 
great cause, whether of religion, politics or 
education, have realized how profoundly 
the fundamental purpose of their cause has 
been modified by the means adopted for its 
development and by the organization set up 
to carry it out. The most spiritual endeav- 
ors are profoundly affected by the machin- 
ery that they usé for their own advance- 
ment. 
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We who have to do with organized edu- 
vation may learn a lesson in this matter 
from the history of the Christian church, 
which has existed as an organization for a 
longer time than any general scheme of 
publie education. 

For the first century of its existence, the 
church flourished as an intense evangelical 
movement. Its mission was to preach salva- 
tion through Jesus Christ. During these 
first decades its leaders lived in constant 
expectation of the second coming of the 
Lord. Its message was simple, direct, indi- 
vidual, and the movement spread over the 
civilized world with amazing rapidity. 

Then two things happened that pro- 
foundly modified the character and the 
influence of what was called Christianity. 

The fathers of the church found them- 
selves more and more under the criticism 
of Greek and Roman philosophers. They 
felt the need to meet this with a philosophy 
of religion, and through the labors of Origen 
and Clement and Saint Jerome, modified by 
men like Philo of Alexandria, in touch both 
with Hebrew theology and Greek philoso- 
phy, there was developed a philosophy of 
Christianity. In time this system came to 
bulk larger in the eyes of those who di- 
rected the Christian movement than the 
fundamental fact of their religion. Christi- 
anity became theological. Eventually, it 
was strong enough, under Justinian, to 
close the School of Philosophers in Athens. 

In the fourth century the church con- 
verted a Roman emperor, and through this 
imperial support it grasped the reins of 
civil government. In a few years it passed 
from contumely to power, and it developed 
an organization planned to deal with these 
new conditions. A thousand years passed 
by before the reins of civil authority fell 
from its hands. In the long process the 
simple religion of the Founder had been 
overlaid by strange theories and forces de- 
veloped to deal with theological and gov- 
ernmental functions. 

Next to government the school is the old- 
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est agency of civilization that survives to- 
day in approximately its original form. 
The earliest schools of which we have any 
complete description are those of Greece. 
They have served in greater or less measure 
as the pattern of all later schools. In the 
time of Socrates there were in Athens pro- 
fessional teachers of three kinds — the 
grammarians, who taught reading, writing, 
arithmetic and geometry; the teachers of 
music, from whom boys learned playing 
and singing; and the teachers of gymnas- 
tics, who taught wrestling, boxing and 
other athletic exercises. To these teachers 
boys were conducted daily by the peda- 
gogues (boy-leaders), who were slaves. 
The boys were taught singly and not in 
groups, and all boys did not go through all 
schools. Socrates, for example, when he 
was grown, attended a school to learn 
music, beeause he felt that his education 
demanded it. The whole quality and value 
of the school centered in the teacher. Con- 
tact with him was that which gave signifi- 
eance to attendance upon the school. 

The schools developed about the Mediter- 
ranean world were all of this character. 
The topies varied with the religious and 
cultural notions of the people. In Pales- 
tine, for example, in the time of Christ, the 
schools maintained by the rabbis were 
mainly devoted to the study of the Hebrew 
scriptures, but all touched in greater or 
less degree the philosophy of Greece. Such 
a school Christ Himself undoubtedly at- 
tended. And there He acquired that famil- 
iarity with the sacred writings of the Jews 
which He used throughout the years of His 
teaching. He spoke, of course, Aramaic, 
but learned, no doubt, to read Hebrew and 
probably had some knowledge of Greek. 

With the development of civilization, the 
school tended more and more toward two 
things—a fixed curriculum and instruction 
in groups rather than singly. The Roman 
schools, for example, were built like our 
modern schools. The curriculum included, 
besides grammar, rhetoric, mathematics, 
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modern languages and an extensive read. 
ing of the poets and of literature. In the 
Roman days, as now, there were well. 
founded complaints that teachers were jj]. 
paid. An enormous development of {}, 
notion of public education came with th, 
spread of democracy in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries and attained its fy!) 
expression by the middle of the nineteent} 
Civilized society had come to look upon the 
school as an agency not of the few but o/ 
the whole body of children. Universal edy- 
cation became the watchword of the moden 
world. The conception that the schoo! 
should be open to all children, rich or 
poor, clever or dull, was a noble one. It 
arose out of the genuine aspirations for 
liberty and justice of the European 
peoples. 

The development of the form of eurrien- 
lum and of the organization so as to deal 
with the whole body of youth has trans. 
formed the centuries-old conception of the 
school in two respects. In the first place 
the school is no longer conceived of as a 
group of pupils gathered about a master 
who teaches each pupil according to his 
aptitude and powers; secondly, the far- 
flung school organization undertakes to 
deal through the greatly extended ecurricu- 
lum with all sorts and conditions of chil- 
dren and of youth. The question of attend- 
ance is no longer one of desire on the part 
of the pupil or of capacity for education 
or of the excellency of a teacher in a par- 
ticular subject. Instead, there has been 
substituted a gigantie organization under 
which all the children and all the youth 
of a nation are educated to a certain point, 
and as many of them as eare to continue 
beyond this point are offered the facilities 
of what is ealled higher education. The 
school has been transformed from a per- 
sonal, direct agent for the few into a great 
machine for the many. If all the children 
of a nation are to be offered an education, 
as they certainly should be, no other plan 
ean be adopted than that of extensive or- 
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ganization. The system involves, however, 
certain inherent dangers. To submerge 
the teacher—his culture, his spirit, his in- 
spiration—in the working of the machinery 
would mean the loss of the heart of the 
school. In some way, society must be able 

, maintain the far-flung organization and 
yet keep alive those essential human rela- 
tions which give rise to the school and to 
satisfy whose desires it still exists. 

What are those needs? 

The school, whether it be elementary 
or for higher education, is primarily an 
ageney for the training of the mind. It 
was instituted to teach children and youth 
to think. That is its sole and fundamental 
purpose. In order to do this, it must im- 
nart certain knowledge as a basis of think- 
ing, but this is incidental. The essential 
purpose is that the pupil shall learn to 
think for himself, so that he may be able 
to reason out the right answer in the prob- 
lems of life as they come to him, whether 
these be of scholarship or citizenship. 

Secondly, the process by which this 
primary purpose of the school has been 
served has lain in the contact of the mind 
of the pupil with the cultivated, trained 
mind of the teacher. 

These are the two things that lie at the 
bottom of our conception of the school and 
its purpose. The school as an intellectual 
agency is designed to teach pupils to think 
and the teacher, trained and sympathetic 
alike, furnishes the contact by which this 
object is attained. If there are any things 
fundamental to the school as an institution, 
these are they. The organization of a 
whole nation, and indeed of the whole civi- 
lized world, into school systems, splendid 
as it is, earries the danger that lies in 
all complicated social machinery, that the 
machinery may smother the essential pur- 
pose, 

The school, in its expansion to deal with 
the wholesale problem of democracy in edu- 
cation, has gone through something like the 
experience of the Christian church. It 
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first developed a dogmatie curriculum 
which was imposed upon everybody very 
much as the Council of Nicaea firmly 
placed upon the Christian world a doctrine 
of dogma by which we are still bound in 
greater or less measure. That curriculum 
was confined to certain studies. It had a 
limited touch with human life; it was origi- 
nally adopted for the few, not for the 
many; it was a dogmatic expression of 
the means of education. We moderns 
have broken through that conception. We 
have brought into the school curriculum— 
and by school I mean to include elementary 
and higher education—a huge collection of 
knowledge and of activities. Nearly all 
subjects suitable for children and adults 
have been gathered into the school until 
both teachers and children are overloaded 
with the profusion of gifts. It is time to 
sift out and to resort these accumulations, 
with the notion of preserving the two essen- 
tial things upon which the school was 
founded—its quality as an_ intellectual 
agency and its relation to the teacher as an 
inspiration of that intellectual life. 

As a practical matter, we must assume 
in a democracy that every child must have 
an opportunity for a fair start in life and 
that the means to that end lie in a generous 
school system, but we must along with this 
recognize the fact that the school system 
ean not do everything and that it will ful- 
fill its greatest function if it does well that 
which is its primary duty. In a word, the 
school and the college must limit their field 
of teaching to that which each can do thor- 
oughly and sincerely, and this test of thor- 
oughness and sincerity will determine the 
extent of the curriculum. Whether one 
deals with higher education in the college 
or with preparatory education in the high 
school and the elementary school, it must 
still remain true that the beginning of all 
education lies in the mastery of a few 
things rather than in superficial knowledge 
of many things. This criterion, if it be 
really admitted and enforced, will go a long 
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way to simplify the conception both of the 
high school and of the college as to what 
each can do. 

I have ventured to speak concerning the 
the development of 
than to touch 


general tendency of 


school and college rather 
upon a particular college problem, for the 
reason that the changes that come in great 
human institutions like the school and the 
church are themselves amongst the greatest 


They 


are not spectacular; they do not arise in a 


forces that operate upon mankind. 


moment; they are unseen because they are 
generally below the surface; but they pro- 
duce deep, invisible, powerful currents that 
bear communities and nations they know 
not whither. The Council of Nicaea dealt 
ostensibly with certain questions of Chris- 
tian dogma and belief. The outcome of that 
gathering was to set up an organization 
that profoundly changed the civil govern- 
ment of the world. Human organizations, 


and particularly those that have to do with 


the mind and the spirit, have made their 
great mistakes in the past in the endeavor 
to compass too many objects, many of them 
good in themselves but unrelated to the 
primary purpose for which the organiza- 
tion exists. The school systems of our 
democracies stand to-day in much the same 
danger as that into which the Christian 
church precipitated itself when it under- 
took to organize the government of the 
world. It is not the function of the school 
to take upon its shoulders all the social 
questions of society. Its business is to 
teach children how to think, and if it shall 
fail to do that, nothing else that it can do 
will be worth while. And just as the de- 
cisions which started the church into a for- 
eign field were those of church leaders 
themselves, so also to-day those who are to 
decide whether the college and the school 
will have before them the conception of a 
simple and sincere task or whether they 
will be carried away by ambition to con- 
quer great new territory will be the teach- 


ers. To-day, just as the church needs to 
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revive the simple teaching of Jesus Chris: 
so we in the schools and colleges need ; 
revive the tradition of intellectual sin. 
plicity and sincerity as the basis of educa. 
tion. 

There is still that 
school men of to-day may read out of 1 
experience of our old mother church and 
that is this: When the fathers of the chure} 
with the highest intentions combined a doe. 
matie theology with a simple faith, the 
lost the driving power of a pure and under. 
standable ideal such as the Master set forth 
The teaching profession has been in 


another lesson 


ages animated by an ideal of service 
truth and for men. It is possible to main. 
tain the profession of teaching on the basis 
of an ideal devoted to intellectual sincerit; 
and thoroughness. It is impossible to main. 
tain permanently such a teaching profes. 
sion in a school system that is driving to. 
ward intellectual superficiality. The teacher 
ean not hope to be paid a salary comparab| 
with that in business, yet it will be a sad 
day for the school when the teacher thinks 
of his duty in terms other than those of 
the ideals with which the school began. 
There has come a ery in the world that 
ideals and idealism are in a measure old- 
fashioned, that men will no longer by 
ruled by them. An eminent man who re- 
cently visited us gave voice to a note not 
uncommon in educational discussions, that 
civilization to-day must be put on a prac- 
tical basis, that the day of ideals was gone 
by. (Perhaps I ought to say ‘‘prominent,”’ 
rather than ‘‘eminent.’’) I remember when 
I lived in Massachusetts the scion of a cer- 
tain old New England family who was de- 
seribed as the prominent son of an eminent 
father—there is a difference between promi- 
nence and eminence. 

I can not bring myself to accept this 
dictum, least of all when it is applied t 
teachers. The profession of the teacher is 
to-day, as it always has been, guided by 
ideals. Ideals are like the stars which the 
mariner uses to find his path over the 
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ess waters. He can not touch them: 
are not practical; there is nothing 
gible them ; vet 


them and shaping his course by them, he 


about looking up to 
‘er a while brings his ship safely into the 
rbor. 
Whithersoever the college shall set its 
urse, through one another ; 
whether it shall explore new oceans or con- 
fine its voyages to the seas that have already 
been charted is of small importance; but it 


sea or 


ity that the teachers who conduct and who 
form the schools shall look up to the ideals 
intellectual sincerity and of moral ear- 


nestness in plotting the course which the 


college craft is to follow. 
Henry S. PritcHett 
Tue CARNEGIE FOUNDATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING 


PRESIDENT LOWELL’S REPORT 


Tue problems raised by the increased 
number of young men seeking higher edu- 
cation since the war, the question of the 
advisability of limiting, at least tempo- 
rarily, the number of students in the col- 
lege, with the attendant difficulties of 
deciding upon a method of selection, and 
the efforts to raise the minimum level of 
undergraduate scholarship were subjects 
discussed by President A. Lawrence Lowell 
in his annual report made on January 14 
to the board of overseers of Harvard Uni- 
He then summarized the work 
and needs of the various graduate and pro- 
fessional schools, with special emphasis on 
the importance of adequate dormitory ac- 
commodations. 

It was believed, said President Lowell, 
that the admission without examination of 
boys who graduate from school in the first 
seventh of their class would draw from 
other parts of the country boys to whom, 
because not directly prepared for them, 
Harvard’s entrance examinations would 


versity. 
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seem difficult, and who would be deterred 
from attempting to pass them, although 
really well grounded for the work of Har- 
vard College. 

The rule says that boys so graduating may be, 
but the 
committee has in fact applied the rule this year to 


President Lowell continued: 


not shall be, admitted without examination 


all students whose course of study is accepted for 
Although a few of the 


schools in this part of the country have declined 


the new plan of admission. 


to take advantage of it, the admission of boys in 
the first seventh of their class without examination 
has in this, its first year, drawn students from the 
eastern schools that habitually prepare for college 
more largely than from schools at a distance. In 
fact, the geographical distribution of applicants 
for admission has been, under this method, much 
the same as it was before. Circulars were, indeed, 
sent throughout the country, but some time is re 
quired before its full effect will be felt in schools 
that have not been in the habit of sending their 
graduates here. How far it will prove wise to ad 
mit boys in this way from schools that regularly 
prepare for the entrance examinations is not yet 
clear. Much will depend upon the record such stu 
All this will be carefully 


watched, and the committee on 


dents make in college. 
admission must 
reserve its discretion to make such use of the privi 
lege as in the future may prove wise. The imme 
diate question for us, however, is not the framing 
of the conditions of entrance so as to admit only 
those who are capable of doing college work, but 
the selection, among a larger number, of the best 


of the applicants who can satisfy those conditions. 

Taking up the question of numbers and 
limitation, President Lowell said : 

In fact a problem confronts many colleges from 
the large growth in the number of young men seek 
The 

A part of 
it is easily explained on grounds that do not seem 


reasons 


ing higher education since the war. 
for the increase are not wholly clear. 


to account for the size of the movement or its per- 
sistence. 
notable in England as well as in the United States. 
Whether it will prove permanent or not, whether 
it will diminish or grow in strength with the lapse 
of time, is difficult to foresee; but at the moment 
it is embarrassing to not a few colleges, some of 
which have felt constrained to limit the number of 


Yet the phenomenon is widespread, being 


To us the question has presented 
Under the 


without ex- 


their students. 
itself this autumn in an a¢ute form. 
provision permitting the admission 
amination of boys who have graduated from schools 


with an approved curriculum in the first seventh of 
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their class there have entered the college 212 fresh- 
men, and the total size of the class has increased 
by somewhat less than that number. The young 


men so admitted are by no means a wholly new 


element. On the contrary, the statements obtained 
from them indicate that two thirds certainly, and 
nearly nine tenths probably, would otherwise have 
sought admission by the ordinary process of exami- 
nation. But to whatever cause the increase is due, 
the fact remains that the entering class is decidedly 
before. The 


number 851, the dropped freshmen from 


larger than ever new freshmen this 
autumn 
last year’s class, who pursue in the main the same 
courses, are 89, and those entering the engineering 
school, who are college freshmen for both instruc- 
tion and residence, are 83. The whole number of 
freshmen is thus 1,023, as compared with 895 last 
year. 

The idea of limiting the number of students in 
the college is not agreeable, and no one would pro- 
pose it as a finality, or suggest that there is here 
some permanent size of maximum usefulness; but 
for a time the conditions of the teaching staff and 
equipment may render it impossible to do full 
justice to more than a definite number of students. 
That is in fact our situation to-day, as it is also 
at Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth and other colleges 
which have set a limit to the number of their stu 
With us the necessity arises from several 
One of them is the lack of material equip- 
The freshman halls, for example, were built 


dents. 
causes, 
ment. 
to house about 500 men—all the members of the 
class who did not then live at home; but even by 
using for overflow Drayton Hall and Shepherd, the 
only dormitories adapted for the purpose, the num- 
ber housed is only 563, or hardly more than two 
thirds of the freshmen who would like to live in 
these halls. 
ance with a suggestion of the Board of Overseers 
an excellent course in general biology, entitled 
‘*‘Life and its environment,’’ has been opened this 


To give another example: in accord- 


autumn, and the applications for it have been 
about 450; but owing to the limited size of the 
laboratories, only 300 could be admitted, and one 
third of the applicants had to be turned away. 
These were tor the most part freshmen, because 
they have a better chance to take it later in their 
college course; and yet it is for freshmen that the 
Again, the introductory 
members, more than it is 


course is most desirable. 
course in history has 767 
wise to have in a single course; while other courses 
have been limited in numbers, to the disadvantage 
of those refused admittance. Clearly, it is not fair 
to announce that students coming here will be 
housed in the freshman halls, and given the benefit 
of certain courses, and then, when they come, in- 
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form them that these halls and some of the 

attractive courses are already filled to overfi 
The same thing may be said of the teach 

staff. 


nificent as it was, barely sufficed to cover the 1 


The endowment given by the alumni, 1 


essary increase in salaries of professors a1 


structors, without enlarging their number; and 
fact, if the faculty is to be kept at its present | 


in quality, any enlargement could only be 
slowly, even were the university to possess 


funds required. Such an extension requires tims 


By means of a table, going back to 1895. 
President Lowell showed ‘‘that the number 
of the teaching staff has for the last score 
of years kept pace with the growth in stu- 
dents, and is distinctly larger in proportion 
than it was thirty years ago.’’ In 1895-96, 
for example, the ratio of students to mem- 
bers of the faculty was 26.9; in 1905-06, 
18.9; in 1915-16, 17.9; in 1920-21, 17.2; 
and in 1922-23, 17.6. He said: 


These figures show what has taken place. <A cor 
paratively large number of young teachers were 
appointed about the turn of the century, the assist 
ant professors and instructors equalling, or ever 
exceeding, in number the full professors; and as 
they became older, and more experienced in teac! 
ing, the best of them were promoted with increased 
salaries. Such an expansion of the younger por 
tion of the teaching staff caused the total salaries 
to grow thereafter more rapidly than the number 
of teachers. Meanwhile, in many departments we 
have been giving more attention than formerly to 
the individual student, and in others we must so 
do so, a change that requires an increase in thé 
teaching staff, and is only in part covered by t! 
increase in the tuition fee. It must be remembered 
that while a growth in the number of students en 
larges the total amount of their fees, yet, since the 
instruction costs far more than the fee, the gain 
by no means offsets the increase in expense. 


In his analysis of the difficulties raised 
by the problem of deciding upon a method 
of selection, President Lowell went on to 
say: 

We have therefore been brought for the present 
to a position where either the service we can render 
to our students must be reduced, or their number 
for a time must be limited; and between these al- 
ternatives we can hardly hesitate. But the method 
of limiting raises serious difficulties. It has been 
suggested that it ean be done by simply raising 
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rd for admission; in other words, by ad- 


ily those who pass the entrance examina 
the highest grade, treating those ex- 
ns as a competitive measure of fitness to 
To such a plan there are several 

f, as in France, where the system of 

ve examinations is carried very far for 
to the highly specialized institutions, the 

s were all equal in standards and alike in 
ula, such a method might not be unfair; 

th the schools as unequal as they are in the 
States, some preparing all their boys for 
ge entrance examinations, while others 
few to any college, and still fewer to the col- 
examination for admission, 
The effect would be 


seriminate in favor of those schools that make 


s that require an 


far from being the case. 


business of preparing boys for the examinations, 

s, in favor of the endowed schools, and some 
That is 
what we have been striving not to do. 


public schools in the northeast. 

precise ly 

ther effect would be to encourage cramming, 

| probably in many cases to advance the age to 
fortunate extent. 

lmission by competitive entrance examinations 

ld also exclude not a few boys of sterling quali- 

es in favor of others who are more acquisitive and 

have more capacity for displaying their knowledge, 

but have less permanent solidity. For, although it 

is true that on the average the boys who pass the 

best entrance examinations prove to be the better 

scholars in college and the more competent in after 

‘e, yet there are many exceptions, and in a great 

uber of cases grave injustice would be done. 
Some of the best and most valuable citizens mature 
slowly, or have not acquired before entering college 
the abilities that shine in examinations, and yet 
even as boys clearly possess the qualities of mind 
and character that later make them useful to the 
community in a high degree. To exclude such men 
would be disastrous. 

The fact is that the entrance examinations are 
designed to determine whether a boy is or is not 
fit to do college work, and they are well enough 
adapted for that purpose; but a competitive test 
is quite a different thing. The present examina- 
tions measure only a certain amount of acquisition, 
together with some other qualities which are, no 
doubt, important but are far from covering all that 
needs to be known in making a selection of the 
best among a large number of applicants. They 
should be a means, perhaps the chief means, but 
not the only one for determining the relative quali- 
if the number must be 


feations for admission 
Under the present new plan of admission, 


with its examination by sample on only four sub- 
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jects, the school record of the 


the school itself are properly taker 


character of ; 
into account. With any plan for limitation, every 


appropriate means of ascertaining the qua'ities of 
employed ; 
difficul 
} 


which his education has been acquired, his charac 


an applicant ought to be 


school record, the advantages of 


ter so far as it can be ascertained, and not least 
in importance what can be learned by a personal 
talk with the boy, whenever possible. All this in 
ft the authorities 


volves a grave responsibility 


charged with the admission of candidates, but one 
which they should not shrink from assuming. 

If a limitation in the number of undergraduates 
admitted is forced upon us by the conditions of 
the present time, the problem of giving them as 
good an education as possible after they enter is 
always with us. For a score of years American 
colleges have devoted much attention to raising th« 
minimum level of undergraduate scholarship. We 
have been striving to do so here, and that the mini 
mum standard has been greatly raised no one 
familiar with the college at the two periods will 
doubt. 


and to some students and parents painful. Com 


The progress has been of necessity slow, 


plaints are, therefore, heard that we demand too 
much, while other critics insist that the standard 
is not yet high enough. If the true measure for 
the minimum is the dullest man who, by working 
as hard as he can, should be worthy of a degree, 
that point seems to be nearly, if not quite, reached. 
Now raising the minimum is not a very difficult 
matter. It can be attained by making the easy 
courses more rigorous and exacting a higher stand- 
ard for remaining in college and for graduation. 
By such means the result is reached automatically, 
The problem of lifting the capable, but indolent 
or uninterested, students to excellence is far less 
simple; yet it is one that is insistent if our col 
leges are to accomplish the object for which they 
exist. We have sought, and are constantly seeking, 
to attain this result, but while we have made prog- 
ress, much remains to be done. 


President Lowell then described one of 
the suggested remedies: the plan derived 
from Oxford and Cambridge, of having dis- 
tinct honor and pass degrees, based upon 
different requirements in the grade of 
scholarship and in the content of the ecur- 
riculum. In discussing the plan in rela- 
tion fo education in this country, he said: 

Several colleges in this country have established 


an honor degree, with methods of instruction and 
requirements for graduation different from those 
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prescribed for the ordinary degree. In such cases 
the number of students who enroll themselves for 
the honor degree has been small, sometimes very 
small. It seems to appeal only to the few who 
have already a strongly marked desire for scholar- 
ship, and to have little influence upon the mass of 
undergraduates. Perhaps in time it may attract 
more widely, but we may well ask ourselves whether 
the manifest benefit of the honor degree can not be 
obtained here without a sharp difference in cur- 
riculum which for various reasons is not wholly 
The lack of uni- 


formity and solidity in secondary education makes 


adapted to the American college. 


the amount of specialization in the English honor 
schools inappropriate here, while the excessive im- 
portance attributed to athletic sports and other out- 
side activities by the alumni and the public, and to 
a lesser extent by the undergraduates themselves, 
tends to smother the regard and desire for high 
scholarship. 

With all this in view it has seemed to us, under 


the present conditions, wiser not to prescribe dif- 


ferent kinds of work for honor and pass degrees, 
but one general method of instruction and study 
for all the students concentrating in the same field, 
each of them being obliged to concentrate in some 
field, and degrees with distinction being awarded 
By this process the stu- 
dent, instead of being compelled to choose at a 
comparatively life 
whether he will be a candidate for nonors or not— 
a choice that, with the relatively small esteem for 
academic distinction now prevailing, is likely to be 
negative more often than it should be—can, as his 
interest in the subject grows, or as his tutor stimu- 
lates his ambition, determine to try for a standing 
that he would not have contemplated a year or two 
earlier. Moreover, to require the same general ex- 
amination at graduation for all students whose 
principal work lies in one field can not fail to in- 
crease the regard for those who excel, and does 
much to undermine the self-complacent attitude, 
not uncommon in youth, expressed in the remark, 
‘*I suppose that I could if I chose, but I do not 
care to.’’ Every man has some respect for the 
powers of another who surpasses him in a fair con- 
test, even if he believes the result due to more 
assiduous training. 

The students themselves understand the force of 
such a motive better than their teachers, and it is 
noteworthy that a couple of years ago the student 
council suggested to the faculty a change in the 
rank lists that has been put into effect. They 
said that the publication for each class of the list 
of honor grades alone had little effect on the great 
mass of undergraduates, but that to publish the 


to those who excel therein. 


early stage in his college 
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standing of all students would be likely to 
prove the quality of their work. The object t 
sought was to infuse into the whole body a 

to do better; and this, if successful, has the d 
effect of inducing some men of superior tal 
but otherwise lacking in scholarly ambition, 
strive for distinction, and of producing a genera 
respect for high scholarship without which 


The criticis 
they made of the old rank list applies in full for 


school can truly fulfil its purpose. 


to a sharp division of the student body into a smal 
number who are working for an honor degree and 
the greater mass who are looking only for a pass 
To have the same method of instruction for al] 
the students, and a common general examination at 
the end for all those concentrating in the same 
field, does not mean that all must be treated pr 
cisely alike, or that the final measure for all is 
The better scholars may be allowed 
various privileges, as indeed they are now; among 
the courses open to all they will naturally take the 
more advanced and difficult, as they do now; they 
will read more, and more profoundly, making a 
larger use of the summer vacations for the pur- 
pose; and if there are tutors, these will be called 
upon for more attention by their most ambitious 
pupils. In the general examination, also, where an 
option is necessarily given among the questions on 
the papers, some questions of larger scope may be 
included which are specially designed for aspirants 
for distinction. But all this is quite different 
its effect upon the student body from a segregation 
of honor and pass undergraduates with distinct 


identical. 


methods and subjects of study. It gives distinction 
to those who earn it, without creating a barrier 
dependent upon premature choice. Having regard 
to such considerations, we have preferred, in those 
departments that have adopted the general ex 
amination, to require it of all candidates for a 
degree, rather than for those alone who seek hon- 
ors at graduation. 

In discussing the advantages of a common pri 
cedure for all students it was suggested that the 
tutors may have an influence in stimulating the 
ambition of their pupils to achieve distinction, and 
this appears to be a fact. In April last the pro- 
portion of the students about to graduate who pur- 
ported to be candidates for a degree with distinc 
tion in their several subjects were as follows: In 
departments without a general examination or 
tutors, 10.5; in departments with a general ex 
amination and no tutors, 7.9; and in those with 
both general examinations and tutors, 21.5. All 
these men, of course, did not attain distinction, but 
the effect of the tutors in instilling a desire for it 
seems clear; and in fact, the proportion of under- 
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juates aiming at distinction is certainly on the 
rease. 

In considering the various graduate and 
nrofessorial schools President Lowell em- 
phasized the growth of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, and remarked that 
‘‘one of its incidental services is that of 
eausing an interchange of students and pro- 
fessors throughout the country.’’ In con- 
tinuing, he said: 

We see there (in Dean Haskins’ report) the 

juate of a college in the Middle West coming 

to Harvard, and, on receiving his doctorate, secur- 
¢ an appointment in a college at the South; or 
ther from the Atlantic seaboard leaving here to 
to the far west. In fact, it appears from the 
t that few of our doctors of philosophy return 
» to the state from which they came. This is 


e of the factors in American educational life 


hat helps to create and maintain a common na- 
ality in thought and culture; and it is all the 
important since the intermingling of men 
from different sections of the country by migration 
from the east to new regions has largely ceased 
by the filling up of the vast unoccupied lands in 
the west. Harvard College draws students from all 
parts of the nation, but this is still more the case 
n the graduate and professional schools, where the 
1 from other states is growing larger. 


The Theological School, President Lowell 
explained, met a difficulty in the fact that 
the quantity of students entering the min- 
stry has been diminishing all over the 
and that the demand of the 
churehes for a scholarly ministry seems to 


country, 


have diminished, also. He said, further, 
‘‘The causes of these changes are as ob- 
secure as they are unfortunate; but with 
the revival of interest in religious ques- 
tions, the controversies that are quickening 
that interest, and the rapid growth of in- 
terdenominational sympathy, it may be 
hoped that the ministry will in time offer 
to eollege graduates the attraction of 
greater usefulness than in the past.”’ 

He spoke of the experiment in the engi- 
neering school of alternating two months 
of work in an industrial plant with an 
equal period of study in the school and the 
decision that in this form it was inexpe- 
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dient; of the wisdom of the rule limiting 
those who take the regular course in the 
school of architecture and are candidates 
for degrees almost wholly to college gradu- 
ates ; of the courses for teachers in outlying 
towns, sometimes a hundred miles away, 
given by members of the faculty of the 
school of education. 

In discussing the 
among the subjects taught 
school, President Lowell spoke of the diffi- 
culty of giving the student the extensive 
information he multitudinous 
ascertained facts and, at the same time, a 
comprehensive grasp of the subject as a 
whole. He said, ‘‘The aim of his training 
should therefore be to connect everything 
he learns, as he learns it, with other parts 
of medical science, that it may all form in 
his mind an and 
system of thought.’’ 

Closely cooperating with the 
school is the school of public health, which, 
since intended ‘‘to produce both practi- 
tioners, capable of directing the adminis- 
tration of public health services, and in- 
vestigators, who by research will advance 
the knowledge of the subject,’’ must use 
elastic methods, ‘‘constantly adapted to the 
demands of the time. 
urgent needs of the dental school, Presi- 
dent Lowell explained that alone among 
the departments of the university it was 
without endowment. 

President Lowell spoke of the greater 
number of students this year in the law 
school than ever before and of the develop- 
ment of the school of business administra- 
tion, saying in part: 


better correlation 


in the medical 


needs of 


interrelated consistent 


medical 


9 


In mentioning the 


The school of business administration has been 
developing steadily the method of teaching by 
eases, that is by actual problems collected from 
business corporations and cast into a form adapted 
The 


collection is done by the bureau of business re 


for study and for discussion in the classroom. 


search in the school with the aid of the instructors 
in the various courses. It entails a great deal of 
labor, and, together with the printing, a large ex 


pense; but the results in the effectiveness of teach 
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ing have amply justified the cost. The school has 
produced a method that has won the confidence of 
business men; and the applicants for admission are 
der exist 


now as many as can well be cared for un 


ing conditions. 

A quarter of a century ago dormitories for stu 
dents, owned and managed by a university, were 
luxury unessential, if not unde 
that 


change of opinion has taken place. 


regarded as a 


time a widely extended 


A large part 


sirable; but since 
of the training of young people comes trom attri 
tion with one another; and if this assumes the form 
intellectual 
Throughout the 


6f discussion of common interest, its 
effect 


country the value of housing the students together 


educational is very great. 
is becoming recognized, and there is a general 
tendency to build new dormitories and halls for the 
purpose. Even on the continent of Europe, where 
the traditions have long been of quite a different 
character, the question has attracted attention, and 
the universities of both Paris and Brussels are pro 
posing to lodge a part of their students in build 
ings constructed for the purpose. This is especially 
important in an urban community such as Cam- 
bridge has become, and it is certainly not less true 
in Boston. The school of business administration, 
is, therefore, anxious to house its students in a hall 
of their own. 

Remarking that a large part of the labors 
and of the plant and endowment of the 
university are devoted to its various mu- 
seums, President Lowell explained that ‘‘in 
foreign countries the great museums are 
created and maintained by the government, 
but here a number of them have been 
founded, and supported, by private gifts 
under the control of the university. .. . 
Much scientific work is done in the mu- 
seums here, in some cases by men who 
volunteer their services without pay. The 
collections accumulated during many years 
are of priceless value, and the labor of 


classifying, arranging and preserving the 


specimens is very great.’’ 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
ACTIVITIES OF THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


Tue American Council on Education has as- 
sumed sponsorship for two comprehensive stud- 
A plan for a study 





ies of language teaching. 
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of the teaching of English in the United States 
is being prepared at the request of the Genera! 
Education Board. A plan for a study ot 
teaching of foreign languages in this count; 
has been presented upon suggestion of the Car 
negie Foundation. 

These facts are made public in the secretary's 
last 
January meeting in New York City of th 


minutes, circulated week, reporting t! 
executive committee of the American Council 0; 
Education. Upon the initiative of the Gener 

Education Board a conference was called last 
October, when it was agreed to organize thy 
English investigation by selecting a directo; 
with assistants in the various fields to be cov- 
ered. A sub-committee had been appointed to 
nominate a director, and this committee reported 
It is understood that the projected 
study will follow to some extent the lines of 
“The Teaching of English in England,” the re- 
port of the departmental committee of the 
Board of Education of England, published 


1921. 


The plan for an exhaustive study of the 
teaching of foreign languages was presented t 


progress. 


the executive committee of the council by Dr 
Robert H. Fife, professor of Germanic 
guages and literature in Columbia University, 
with an informal inquiry from the Carneg 
Corporation as to whether the council would 
sponsor this study if adequate funds were p: 
vided. This the executive committee of the 
council voted to do. 

That it would not be wise, in view of the cor 
plexity of the council’s organization, to tak 
sides “in any public way” with regard to feder: 
legislation on education, was the report of tl 
council’s committee on federal legislation. Th« 
opinion of the committee was nevertheless ex- 
pressed at the meeting, as quoted in the minutes, 
that the Sterling-Towner Bill “could be much 
strengthened by including the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education and a Federal Coun- 
cil on Education which would make coordinatio: 
activities within the Federal 
Government possible.” The al 
“disapproved the request for large appropria 
tions to cooperate with the states on the 50-5 
The committee “suggested that 


of educational 


committee 


principle.” 
careful study of the relations between govern- 
ment and education as expressed in court d 
cisions and political and philosophical writings 
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ild be most helpful in treating the question.” 
A report was presented from the Committee 
Standards approving the report on standards 

unior colleges and referring the report on 
ndards of teacher training institutions to a 
| sub-committee for consideration of sug- 
A two-day session will be 


rested amendments. 
| on April 30 and May 1 to consider a per- 
manent plan of activity for the committee. 


A letter from Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones was 
| in which he urged the council to conduct 


read 


the inspection of five or six negro schools to de- 


The committee felt that this undertaking would 
be counter to the established policy of relying 
regional standardizing agencies for inspec- 
work. 
of this case it was suggested that the Bureau of 
Education might properly undertake this par- 


termine the quality of their pre-medical work. 


3ecause of the peculiar conditions 


ticular task. 

In the diseussion of problems of international 
educational relations the need was emphasized 
for cooperation between the Institute of Inter- 
national Edueation, the American University 
Union in Europe and the council for the proper 
coordination of these three agencies into one 
organization. It was voted that Director C. R. 
Mann should enter into negotiations both with 
these organizations and with others interested in 
this problem to find the best plan of cooperative 
operation. 

A report on the Personnel Division of the 
council showed that the division is now ready 
to open its files to college executives in sear: > of 
teachers. It was pointed out that some pro- 
vision for financing the division must be made 
if it is to continue. This year it is financed out 
of a surplus that had accumulated during the 
past five years, so that it can not continue unless 
the council’s income is increased. It was voted 
that the problem of increasing the income and 
of establishing a standard scale of fees be re- 
ferred to the director and the chairman of the 
finance committee and that they be authorized 
to take action with regard to increasing income, 
reporting their recommendations on a standard 
scale of fees to the executive committee. 


THE FINANCING OF EDUCATION IN 
NEW YORK 


Tue first volume has appeared of the educa- 


tional finance inquiry, “The Financing of 
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the State of New York,” pre 
pared by the Educational Finance Commission 
the 
Strayer, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
Based 


investigation by an expert staff, it is said to be 


Edueation in 


under direction of Professor George D. 


versity. upon two years of extensive 
the first complete formulation of principles in 
volved in financing education and the first fully 
interpreted statement of facts on the cost and 
support of education within the borders of any 
state. 

New York was chosen, it is stated, because of 
its unusually complete fiscal records and be 
cause it presents almost every possible form of 
school economic condition, type of community 
and geographical area. It also includes 10 per 
cent. of the population of the entire country. 

The investigation reveals the rapid rise of 
the State of New York, 
but shows that this rise has not been as rapid 
total the 


(including federal taxation), nor have educa 


educational eosts in 


as the rise in taxation within state 


tional costs risen as rapidly as those of certain 
other governmental activities such as charities 
and corrections, or health and sanitation, for 


instance. A much smaller part of the “tax 


dollar” than formerly is spent for education. 
When compared with the aggregate money in- 
come of the people, the 1.25 per cent. of that 
income which is spent on education indicates, 
according to the commission, that the people ot 
New York State are able to afford practically 


whatever schools they want, and that they 


will, either through increased production or 


denial of less urgent expenditures, supply 


funds for whatever education seems to them to 
be worth the money. 

The inquiry found no indication of a prob 
costs within the 


able decrease in educational 


state. On the contrary, certain factors (which 
operate with equal strength in other states) 
will tend to keep costs up. 

going to school. Many 


More children are 


more children are going to high school. Com 


munities are demanding new school buildings 
They 


higher standards of safety and cleanliness in 


by the war. are demanding 


held up 


these buildings. Especially are communities 


choosing teachers with higher qualifications. 


All these tendencies to raise standards, com 


bined with the decreased purchasing power of 
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the dollar, are operating to keep educational 
costs up. 


THE SALARIES OF TEACHERS IN 
NEW JERSEY 

In the report for 1922-23 of the Commis- 

New 

published, a summary is given as to salaries of 


sioner of Education of Jersey, recently 


teachers which is of general interest. It is 
shown that the total amount of salaries paid 
day school teachers in New Jersey, not consider- 
ing superintendents, assistant superintendents 
or evening school teachers of any kind, was 
$34,805,655, which includes the deductions made 
for the Teachers’ Pension and Annuity Fund. 
This 
preceding year. 

The average salary per year paid to all day 
school teachers (20,480), not including superin- 
tendents, assistant superintendents or evening 
school teachers of any kind, was $1,699.50, an 


was an increase of $2,799,701 over the 


increase over the preceding year of $71.78. 

The following figures show the corresponding 
average salaries for the past five years: 1919, 
$1,083; 1920, $1,177; 1921, $1,504; 1922, $1,- 
627; 1923, $1,699. 

The average salaries paid to teachers in dif- 
ferent kinds of schools during 1922-1923 were 
as follows: 

Increase Women Increase 
$1,573 
$ 976 *$80 1,477 
1,664 70 1,616 


Men 
Kindergarten 
Grades 1 to 4 
Grades 5 to 8 
Junior High 
Schools 
High Schools 


2 029 


1,955 


2.106 


2,509 


* Decrease. 


The current expenses for operating schools 
for the year 1922-1923 amounted to $46,196,- 
028. This was an increase of $3,239,832 over 
the previous year. Of this amount $33,602,299 
were expended for the salaries of teachers, su- 
perintendents, supervising principals, super- 
visors and principals. This does not include 
deductions made for the Teachers’ Pension and 
Salaries of janitors, engineers 
Salaries and ex- 


Annuity Fund. 
and firemen cost $2,673,650. 
penses of attendance officers cost $334,816, and 
fuel cost $1,600,862. 

The expenses of the Department of Public 
Instruction and the State Board of Education 
were $155,578, which is a trifle more than a 
third of one per cent. of the current expenses. 
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CLOCK HOUR COSTS AT THE UNIVER. 
SITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


AN analysis of the cost of instruction at tly 


troller W. O. Miller, has been made public 
President Penniman. It shows that students in 
the undergraduate and professional schools 0; 
the university pay in tuition 72.6 per cent, 
what the instruction costs the university. Thy 
percentage which students in the different de. 
partments pay varies from the minimum of 5.7 
per cent. in the Veterinary School to the fy! 
cost in the Wharton School, the College Cours 
tor Teachers and the Evening School. The | 
named three turn in a slight surplus, which 
applied against deficits in the other depart. 
ments. 

In his report Mr. Miller explains that his 
conclusions were arrived at by first determini 
the number of student clock hours in every «& 
partment, next by finding the actual cost of th: 
instruction given and finally applying against 
them the amount of tuition paid by the stu 
dents. It is explained that a student clock how 
is an hour of instruction taken by a student, 
whether in the form of a lecture, recitation, lab- 
oratory, quiz or atelier, weekly throughout a: 
academic year of 33 weeks. 

In analyzing the cost per student clock hour 
per week for the entire year, it is found that 
the department of architecture, on account 
its large number of atelier hours, shows the low- 
est cost per student hour, $6.36. 
ment of Romance languages shows the lowest 
cost, $8.24, of any department in the college. 
The department of history is next, with $9.43. 
English at Pennsylvania costs $10.47 per clock 
hour, mathematics $20.83, Latin $24.15. Th: 
department of Greek, because of its low regis- 
tration in student clock hours, shows a cost 01 
$81.81. The laboratory departments show thi 
following clock hour costs: astronomy, $55.35; 
botany, $46.12; physics, $29.58; psychology, 
$14.93; zoology, $23; chemistry, $19.48; civil 
engineering, $21.53; electrical engineering, 
$21.27; mechanical engineering, $23.30. In the 
Wharton School the average cost per student 
clock hour is about $10, the lowest being 
business law at $8.55, and the highest in com- 
merece and transportation at $12.34. In the 
courses taught in the graduate school in Indo- 
European philology and Sanskrit, Semities and 


The depart- 
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siness administration, the average cost per 
went clock hour is $71.51. In law it is 
¢99 40; in medicine, $16.68; in veterinary medi- 
cine, $34.97. 
SALARIES AT WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 


A CORRESPONDENT from Western Reserve Uni- 
sity writes: 
faculties of Adelbert College and the College 
Women of Western Reserve University learned 
keen that Mr. 
el Mather had made a gift of nearly half a 
on dollars for the purpose of raising the salary 
This will mean that 


pleasure and appreciation 


» in the two institutions. 

ihing force of about seventy-five persons will 

y about an eleven per cent. increase in their 

stipends. 

gift is made in the form of securities which 

Mr. Mather presents to the trustees to use as the 

future may indicate, but for the present producing 

ent funds to increase salaries of the teaching 

For example, a full professor who may have 

receiving forty-five hundred dollars will now 

ive five thousand dollars. The increase is to be 
‘tive as of January first, 1°24. 

'r. Robert E. Vinson, president, said that the 

ft had been accepted by the executive committee 

the university and authority had been granted 

treasurer to increase the salaries pending such 


1 


me that the Board of Trustees could assemble 
und give proper recognition to so magnanimous a 
ft and one so far-reaching in its benefits. 
On April 2, 1920, the trustees voted an increase 
1 salary to the faculty pending the availability of 


> 


sufficient funds. 


The increase going into effect on 
nuary 1 is in partial fulfillment of this action. 
The increase in faculty salaries in Adelbert Col- 

lege and the College for Women brings them up 

to about the average of the salaries paid by Case 

School of Applied Science, which were raised about 

i year ago. 

The present monthly pay roll of the entire uni- 
versity, including professorial, administrative and 
janitorial staffs, is about sixty thousand dollars. 
Increases in some departments have previously been 
made possible by special assistance from friends 
‘f particular departments. 

‘In considering Mr. Mather’s recent gift I am 

ost happy in the thought that it can not fail to 
nerease the spirit of loyalty in our faculty,’’ said 

Miss Helen M. Smith, dean of the College for 

Women. 

Dean Winfred G. Leutner, of Adelbert College, 
commenting upon the gift, said: ‘‘ Up to this time 
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our salary scale has been of about the same grade 
This 


average teaching salary, as every one knows, is far 


as the average college faculty schedule. 
lower than persons of the capabilities and culti- 
vation of those in the teaching profession would be 
able to earn were they engaged in some more gain 
ful occupation. The profession as a whole will 
regard Mr. Mather’s gift as a great lift in the 
right direction, and our faculty deeply appreciates 


’ 


his generosity.’ 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEN- 
DENCE AND THE CHICAGO 
PRINCIPALS’ CLUB 


Tuis year the Department of Superintendence 
of the National 
meet in Chicago during the last week in Feb- 


Education Association will 


ruary. Some ten thousand of the foremost edu- 
cators from every state in the Union will come 
together, primarily to diseuss live educational 
topics, but incidentally to visit the schools, the 
industries and the points of interest in the see- 
ond city of the United States. 

The Chicago Principals’ Club, in collabora- 
tion with the superintendent and the Board of 
incidental 


Edueation, is working out an ro- 
, 


gram of entertainment which it is hoped will 
make the visit of every delegate one long to be 
remembered. You are cordially invited to take 
part in any or all of the activities listed below. 
For further particulars call at one of the in- 
formation booths maintained by the club at the 
Congress Hotel, the Sherman House or the 
Hotel La Salle, or ask any one wearing the 
Chicago Principals’ Club badge. 

As soon after arrival as possible every one 
should register at the secretary’s office in the 
Congress Hotel whether a member of the Na- 
tional Education Association or not. An en- 
velope will be given to each person containing 
besides a complete program of all meetings, 
transportation maps of the city, directions for 


reaching points of interest, directories of the 
theaters ind an illustrated booklet of the Chi- 


cago schools. 

Automobile tours of inspection (weather per- 
mitting) are being arranged for visits to typi- 
eal and special schools, both high and ele- 
mentary. On Tuesday a frip has been arranged 
to visit the Stock Yards and lunch with Swift 
& Company. On Wednesday a similar trip and 
luncheon at the Sears Roebuck Company, and 
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on Thursday an auto tour of the parks and 
boulevards. 

On Monday evening from 9:30 to 11:30 a 
reception will be given by the Principals’ Club 
and the Art Institute to the members of the 
National Education Association, at the Art In- 
stitute. Guests of honor will include city offi- 
cials, officers of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the superintendent of schools, the presi- 
dent of the Board of Education and representa- 
tives of the Art Institute. Come and get ac- 
quainted with your officers and the Chicago 
school people. An exhibition of the work of 
Chicago artists will be on view at the same time. 

On Tuesday evening at 6:30 the Chicago 
Principals’ Club will give a banquet at the La 
Salle Hotel. All members of the National Edu- 
cation Association are invited to attend. Tick- 
ets will be $2.75, and may be obtained at the in- 
formation booth in the Congress Hotel. 

Every one interested in the work of the Chi- 
eago Principals’ Club is invited to call at the 
offices on the sixth floor at 64 East Van Buren 
Street any time during the convention. 


ALBERT W. EVANs, 
Chairman, Principals’ Club, 
N. E. A. Committee 


THE EDUCATION BILL 


Tue Edueation Bill is again before Con- 
gress. It has been reintroduced in the Senate 
by Senator Thomas Sterling, of South Dakota, 
who sponsored the bill in the last Congress. It 
was presented to the House by Representative 
Daniel A. Reed, of New York, who takes the 
place of Horace Mann Towner, now Governor 
of Porto Rico. The bill will be known as the 
Edueation Bill. It is S. 1337 and H. R. 3923. 
The bill has been referred to the education 
committees of the House and Senate. The next 
step will be the public hearings by these com- 
mittees at which the arguments for and against 
the measure will be presented. 

A committee representing the twenty-one 
National organizations that are supporting the 
bill headed by Miss Charl Ormond Williams, of 
the National Edueation Association, recently 
called upon Senator Sterling and Congressman 
Reed to express appreciation of their cham- 
pionship of the measure. After appropriate 
talks by members of the committee, brief re- 


sponses were made by Senator Sterling and 


Congressman Reed. 
Senator Sterling said that he was great}, 


impressed by the rising tide of publie sentj 


ment in favor of the bill. He indicated tha: 
the references in President Coolidge’s messave 
to the importance of removing illiteracy wa 
one of many indications that public men 
becoming aware of the seriousness of t! 
nation’s educational shortcomingss and of the 
necessity for larger educational opportunities 
if American ideals are to be maintained. 
Congressman Reed said that he was pleased 
to have been chosen to sponsor the measure 
and promised to make every effort to obtain its 
early passage. “Our country can afford to 
practise economy in any department rather 
than fail in its duty to provide the necessar 
aid and facilities to insure every boy and 
a fair start in life,” said Mr. Reed. “It is here 
that we touch citizenship at its source and 
fortify our government against the ignorant 
the venal, and the mischievous.” 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE may give the princip: 
address at the Semi-Centennial Exercises o 
Purdue University, which will be held on Ma: 
1, 2 and 3 next. On January 14, Mr. Henry \\ 
Marshall, president of the Board of Trustees « 
the University, and President Edward C. Elliot: 
conterred with President Coolidge, and it 
announced that the invitation had been most 
sympathetically received. 


JoHN J. Mappox, superintendent of schools 
in St. Louis, has been elected president of tli 
Missouri State Teachers’ Association. 


FRANK ELLSWORTH, superintendent of tl« 
Western Normal Training School, was elected 
president of the Michigan State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at the recent annual meeting. 


To Cornell University has been presented, at 
the Cornell Club of New York, portraits o! 
former Deans Albert W. Smith, ’78, of Mech 
ical Engineering, and Eugene E. Haskell, ‘79, 
of Civil Engineering. The portraits are the gitt 
of the Cornell Society of Engineers. The paint- 
ings are the work of Professor Olaf M. Brauner, 
of the College of Architecture. 
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De. James R. ANGELL, president of Yale 
versity, has resigned the editorship of the 
hological Monographs of the Psychologica! 

view publications. He is succeeded by Dr. 

Shepherd Ivory Franz, of the Government Hos- 

| for the Insane, who relinquishes the edi- 
ip of The Psychological Bulletin to Pro- 
-<or Samuel W. Fernberger, of the University 


Pennsylvania. 


Dr. George H. BLAKESLEEF, head of the de- 

rtment of history and international relations 

t Clark University, has accepted the chairman- 
of the executive committee of the World 
e Foundation. 

commending the services ot 

perintendent of Frederick Leighton 
adopted by the Oswego, N. Y., board at 

In regard to 


A) RESOLUTION 


schools 


the final meeting of the year. 
Superintendent Leighton, the resolution follows 
part: 
presentation of problems to be considered, by 
s great tact in handling difficult situations, by 
s willingness to accept and promptness to act 


“By his clear, thorough, broad-minded 


m the decisions of the board, he has proved 
self a wise counsellor and an excellent ex- 
itive and has contributed very largely to the 
peace and harmony which have reigned continu- 
ously in 
term of office.” 


our board meetings throughout our 


Miss Epirm Assorr has been appointed dean 
the Graduate School of Social Service Ad- 
istration, at the University of Chicago, to 
sneceed Dean Leon Carroll Marshall, who has 


resigned. 


Proressor R. M. Koon. who has been in 
charge of horticultural work at the University 
of Delaware, on February 1 joined the faculty 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, sue- 


ceeding Professor H. F. Thompson, resigned. 


Mavupe Weston Burcess and Mary Gilpin 
Armstrong have joined the staff of the United 
Parents’ Associations of York 
Schools. Miss Burgess, who becomes executive 


Greater New 


secretary, served for six years with the Wood- 
craft League of America as field worker, execu- 
tive secretary and organizer of training courses. 
Miss Armstrong, who becomes editor of the as- 
sociations’ journal, The School Parent, taught 
in the New York publie schools for two years 
atter graduation from Hunter College and for 
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five years has been in newspaper work, includ- 
ing service as educational editor of the New 
York Evening Post. 

THE acceptance of the resignation of Dr. 
John W. Laird, president of Albion College, 
Mich., by the board of trustees, has closed the 
controversy between the president and the stu- 
dents and members of the faculty of the college 
which culminated in the jeering of Dr. Laird 
when he attempted to conduct chapel exercises. 
F. S. Goodrich, senior professor at Albion, has 
been named acting president of the institution. 
W. W. 


structed to name a committee to take charge of 


Tufft, president of the board, was in- 


the affairs of the college temporarily, and a com- 


mittee was appointed to recommend a new 
president. 
Ira T. the 


Colorado State Teachers College as acting head 


RicHARDSON has been called to 
of the department of education for the remain- 
der of the Mr. 


formerly president of the Missouri State Teach- 


year. Richardson, who was 


ers College at Marysville, has been engaged in 


graduate study at Stanford University. 


Dr. WILLIAM M. Pro ror, of the School of 
Education of Stanford University, is on leave 
for the current school year and is giving courses 
in the Harvard School of Education. Professor 
Harl R. Douglass, of the University of Oregon, 
education at 


is acting associate protessor of 


Stanford during Professor Proctor’s absence. 
Epwarp C, HemPe., superintendent of schools 

for the Brookfield, North Brookfield and East 

Mass., has resig 


become superintendent with the Blackstone and 


Brooktield sehool union, rned to 


Millville union, effective February 15. He was 
the East 


high school, is a graduate of Brown University, 


formerly principal of Bridgewater 


and has taught at the summer sessions of the 
Hyannis, Mass., Normal School. 

Lewis O. Hoxie, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Decatur, Mich., is the new 
tendent at Ithaca, Mich. 


superin- 


Proressor W. Carson Ryan, Jr., of Swarth- 
more College, is on his way to Santo Domingo 
to conduct an educational survey of the island 
for a group of mission boards. 


Dr. James N. Hart, senior dean 


versity of Maine, is absent on leave for a half- 
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year. With Mrs. Hart he has left for the South 
and will later visit the West Indies. 


Proressor SAMUEL B. Larrp, of the depart- 
ment of education and psychology in the Michi- 
gan State Normal College, is absent on leave, 
and is spending the winter in South Carolina. 

THE Charles Smith 
scholarship at Peterhouse, Cambridge, of an an- 
nual value of £150, open to graduates of any 


Abercrombie research 


British or foreign university, has been awarded 
to R. A. Webb, student of Caius College, a 
graduate of the Johns Hopkins University. 

THE William 
Memorial Lecture was given in Boston, on Jan- 
uary 25, by William Henry Welch, M.D., LL.D., 
director of the school of hygiene and public 
health of the Johns Hopkins University, on the 
“Foundations of public health.” 


second Thompson Sedgwick 


Dr. Francis H. J. Pavt, principal of the 
DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City, 
will give a course during the second term in the 
School of Education, College of the City of 
New York, on “Problems of Management and 
Supervision in Secondary Schools.” The course 
will center around the practical problems of the 


supervision in a city high school. 


Miss HeLten Parkuurst, head of the Chil- 
dren’s University School, New York, and origi- 
nator of the Dalton Plan, gave a talk on ‘“Psy- 
chology versus pedagogy” before the Private 
School Association in Boston on January 26. 
Miss Parkhurst began with her plan at Dalton, 
Mass., and later demonstrated it in England, 
where now following her 


many schools are 


methods. 

Dr. Water Merritt Riaes, president of 
Clemson Agricultural College in South Caro- 
lina, and a leading figure in educational affairs 
of the South, died in Washington, on January 
22, aged fifty-five years. 

CHARLES W. VANDEGRIFT, superintendent of 
schools of the first district of Chemung county, 
New York, died on January 1 of injuries re- 
ceived when struck by an automobile in Bing- 
hamton the previous evening. He began his 
educational service in 1882. He was fifty-nine 
years old. 

COMMISSIONER OF EpvcaTion TIGERT has is- 
sued invitations to the Third National Confer- 
ence on the work-study-play, or platoon plan, 
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to be held under the auspices of the U. §. | 
reau of Education at the Hotel Sherman, () 
cago, on the afternoon and evening of Febry. 
ary 27. There will be a dinner at 6.15 p. m. 

New officers of the Academy of Public Ed 
cation, New York City, were recently elected as 
follows: President, Charles A. Downer, of thy 
College of the City of New York; vice-presi- 
dents, James M. Kieran, of Hunter College: 
Miss Olive M. Jones and Superintendent \Wj!- 
liam L. Ettinger; treasurer, Miss Jessie Col- 
burn; editor, William O’Flaherty; secretary, 1 
Adrian Curtis; directors, Miss Lizzie Recto: 
and Miss Emma L. Johnston. 

THE annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion for Principals of Schools for Girls will | 
held at Chicago on February 22 and 23. 

THE Southern California Educational kh: 
search Association and the Southern Calitforn 
Vocational Guidance Association will hold 
joint conference in Pasadena on February § 
and 9. 

Hicgu school principals and teachers 
Angeles have organized a High School Resear 
and Guidance Association, with Don G. Hw 
as president and Celia D. Pierson as secretary. 


Tue North Atlantic Section of the America: 
Association of University Women will hold its 
annual conference in New Haven, Conn., on 
the invitation of the New Haven branch of th 
association, on February 15, 16 and 17. Repre- 
sentatives will be in attendance from branches 
of the association in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connee- 
ticut, New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
The principal speakers on the three days’ pro 
gram will be Miss Mina Kerr (Smith), national 
executive secretary of the A. A. U. W.; Mrs 
Frances Fenton Bernard (Vassar), national ed 
ucation secretary of the A. A. U. W.; President 
Ellen Fitz Pendleton, of Wellesley College; 
President Emeritus M. Carey Thomas, of Bry: 
Mawr College; President James Rowland An- 
gell, of Yale University; Dean Wilbur L. Cross, 
of the Yale Graduate School; Dean Annie War- 
burton Goodrich, of the Yale School of Nursing, 
and William B. Munro, professor of govern- 
ment at Harvard University. The social events 
arranged for the delegates include a luncheon 
in the president’s reception room; a tea given 
by the Yale University Press at the Earl Trun 
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Williams Memorial; a reception and d 
the New Haven Lawn Club; a Chines« 


in- 


presented by members of the New Haven 
h of the A. A. U. W., and a recital on th 
y Organ by Professor Harry Benjamin 
Yale University organist. A tour of 
Yale campus and of the Harkness Memorial 
gle is also planned. 
eastern section convention of the Ameri- 
Physical Education Association will be held 
\tlantie City April 14, 15 and 16, accord- 
to an announcement of Dr. Fred W. Ma- 
the 
ntie City publie schools, president of the 
ization. the will be 
issioner of Education Payson Smith, of 


director of physical training of 


Among speakers 


ssachusetts. 

United States Bureau of Education has 
epted the invitation of the Tennessee Asso- 
tion of Colleges to make a survey of higher 
in that state. Dr. George F. Zook, 


pecialist in higher education, is in charge of 


lueation 


e survey. 


United States Civil Service Commission 

neces a competitive examination for special- 

ist in industrial education. Receipt of applica- 
ns will close on March 11. 
fill a vacancy in the Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior, at an entrance sal- 


The examination 


of $3,500 a year, and vacancies in positions 
requiring similar qualifications. The duties of 

e position include the study of vocational 
education and the collection and compilation of 

formation relating thereto, the giving of ad- 
vice to education officers throughout the United 
States for the establishment of courses of study 

vocational education, ete. Competitors will 
not be required to report for examination at any 
place, but will be rated on their education, ex- 
perience and publications or thesis to be filed 
with the application. 

Unper the auspices of the Association of 
Railway Executives, and as a result of gifts ag- 
gregating $125,000 made by its members and 
riends of the late Thomas DeWitt Cuyler, there 
has been established at Yale University, from 
which he graduated in 1874, the Thomas DeWitt 
Cuyler Memorial Professorship of Transporta- 
Although this endowment is the first to be 
given the title of transportation, there are two 


tion, 
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professorships at Yale in the engineering phases 
of the subject. 


bequest of Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal 


They were established from a 


and are held by Professors Samuel W. Dudley 
and Charles J. Tilden. 


Unper the will of James Bronson Reynolds, 
Esq., who died recently at his home in North 
Haven, his country estate in Tamworth, N. H., 
is left as a rest home for graduates, officers and 
addition a 
This 
will be a memorial to his wife, Florence Blanch- 
ard Dyke Reynolds. If, 
maintenance of the home shall not have been a 


teachers of Smith College, and in 


$50,000 fund is left for its maintenance. 
after fifteen years, the 


success as an experiment, the trustees of the 
college may decide on some other use of the 
property. The will makes a number of other 
bequests including $15,000 to Yale University. 
The residue of the estate is placed in trust with 
the income to go to Alice M. Dyke, a sister-in- 
law, and at her death the principal will be 
turned over to the Yale Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety for use of Yale-in-China, after $50,000 has 
been taken out for a building at Yale College 
to be used in education and care of women who 


are studying in the School of Nursing. 


WeEsTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY announces 
that a former student, who prefers to remain 
anonymous, has established a fund of $50,000 
as a starting sum for the purpose of helping 
students of particular promise in any depart- 
ment of the university. “I feel,” the donor 
writes, “that by helping one such exceptional 
student, I might in reality be indirectly helping, 
through that student’s possible success, a greater 
number than if my bequest were large enough 
to give like assistance to the ninety and nine of 
less outstanding ability. I have in mind that 
an Edison or a Theodore N. Vail, a Westing- 
house or a Michael Pupin might open up for 
their less gifted brothers new fields where their 


fellow workers could not in a hundred years 


have provided for themselves like opportunity.” 


Seven fraternities and one sorority at the 
University of Illinois plan to build new houses 
The 


average cost of the new homes will be $70,000. 


this year, at an estimated cost of $500,000. 


THE corner-stone of the new laboratory for 
the study of psychology at Princeton University 
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was laid at the university on January 9. Pro- 
fessor Howard C. Warren, of the Department 
of Psychology; Henry Lane Eno, who gave the 
for the 
Grier Hibben were the speakers. 


money building, and President John 


A TELESCOPE, said to be the third largest in the 
world, and an observatory to house it are being 


The tele- 


scope is a sixty-inch reflector of the Casigrain 


erected by Ohio Wesleyan University. 


type and is the gift to the university of Pro- 
fessor Mrs. Hiram 
Perkins was a member of the university faculty 


and Perkins. Professor 


for fifty years and is now professor emeritus. 


Tue United States Public Health Service has 
publie 


designated four universities in which 
health instruction will be stressed during the 
coming summer. The universities are Univer- 
sity of Michigan, University of Iowa, Columbia 
University and the University of California. 
Special bulletins announcing the courses to be 
given at these public health centers have been 


sent to 80,000 physicians. 


A Scnoou or Tropica MEpICcINE to be estab- 
lished at San Juan, Porto Rico, will open its 
sessions next fall with graduate and undergrad- 
uate courses. The school will be under the di- 
rect supervision of Columbia University with 
three Columbia professors assigned to its fac- 
ulty and will operate in association with the 
existing Institute of Tropical Research. Gov- 
ernor Horace M. Towner, of Porto Rico, who 
headed the Educational Commission which met 
with the faculty of Columbia University and 
government experts, says that the new school, 
specializing in making the tropics safe and sani- 
tary, will be the only one of its kind in the 
world. A complete public health service, in- 
eluding a modern hospital, will form part of 
the school’s activities. The nucleus of the medi- 
eal staff will be Colonel Bailey K. Ashford, U. 
S. A., noted for his study of the hookworm, and 
Drs. Gonzales, Martinez and Guiterez, of San 


Juan. 


We learn from the New York Evening Post 
that in a protest against the Johnson 2 per cent. 
immigration measure, filed with the House Im- 
migration Committee at Washington last week, 
Dr. C. Fama, of New York, urged Congress to 
legislate against authors of anti-American 
propaganda, instead of cutting down the yearly 
quota of Italian immigrants. The correspon- 
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dent of the New 
that, though he did not refer by name to G 
vanni Papini, author of the “Lite of Christ,” 


York Evening Post dec); 


was understood that Dr. Fama sought to inté 
est members of Congress in his efforts to p 
vent the Italian writer from lecturing at | 
lumbia University next summer. A _ prey 

protest by Dr. Fama against Papini’s comi 
was answered by President Butler,, of Columb 


University. 


Tue Farrell-Taylor bill, asking for a per 


sion for teachers based on the average salary 
of the last five years of service, instead of 
last ten, has been introduced again in the ser 
ate and the assembly of New York state. T! 
bill passed both houses of the legislature 
Albany last year but was vetoed by Mayor 
Hylan because of lack of information as 
how much such a pension would cost the cit; 
The actuaries engaged by the teachers of New 
York city to make an investigation of the cost 
of a thirty-year service retirement are also to 
ascertain the 
teachers’ retirement law. 
bill will go through again this year and pass 


cost of this amendment to the 


It is believed that the 


the mayor. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
THE WORK OF THE COURSE OF STUDY 
COMMITTEE OF THE CHICAGO 
PRINCIPALS’ CLUB 


THIS committee, appointed by the president 
of the club to deal with the course of study for 
the Chicago public schools, either by way of re- 
vising existing courses or of formulating new 
ones, is officially recognized by the superintend- 
ent of schools as the most potent factor in deter- 
mining the curriculum. Its reports after adop- 
tion by the club are submitted to him; when ap- 
proved by him they are issued under his name 
as authoritative. Its membership extends out- 
side the limits of the club to include persons 
eminent in one or another subject, in order that 
expert advice may be available. The committee 
is given a free hand and works with great de- 
liberation. Every point of policy, procedure 
and subject content is thoroughly discussed. 


1 Viz.: Heads of departments in the normal col 
lege, and district superintendents. 
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proposal is subjected to critical scrutiny 


* licht of the most recent and exhaustive 
itional research. 
The chairmanship of this committee is no 
ire, for the committee members are men 
women of much experience and pronounced 
ns—people accustomed to speak and to be 
ned to. When opposing views come into 
lict the argument waxes vigorous, not to say 
nt. A chairman who holds his own under 
, cireumstances through a period of months, 
never a trace of irritation in his voice or 
frown on his brow, and by the dignity of his 
g and the grace of his personality pre- 
from becoming bitter, 
Such chairmen the 


vents heated argument 
has well proved his mettle. 
ittee has had. 

The procedure has varied somewhat from time 
to time, but in general the method has been to 
apportion the work among sub-committees. A 
scheme worked out in a given subject for a 
grade or several grades is presented to the gen- 
eral committee. It is there discussed, criticized, 
eat to pieces, even, defended by the committee 
presenting it, and finally returned to them for 
revamping in accord with the desire of the ma- 
ority. This process may be repeated till a con- 
clusion is agreed upon. 

The course of study in English is a notable 
achievement; a somewhat detailed account of 
its development may not be out of place here. 
For three years a cooperative experiment was 
arried on in 13 schools selected by the superin- 
tendent and his immediate administrative asso- 
ciates. These schools were designated English 
centers; therein, under the leadership of Mr. 
James F. Hosic, then head of the department of 
English at the Chicago Normal College, was 
worked out by careful experimentation a course 
in oral and written English, in the mechanics of 
and in literature. When this had 
reached the stage where it appeared successful 
in practise, it seemed proper that the results of 
the experiment should be embodied in a well- 
defined course which might be adapted to gen- 
eral use throughout the system. To this end 
the sub-committee on English was made to in- 
clude several principals of English centers who 
were to collaborate with Mr. Hosic in gathering 
together materials available for such a course. 
While the actual accomplishment of all the 


reading, 
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schools concerned contributed to the outcome, 
Mr. 


The resultant product was thoroughl) 


the final work of compilation was chiefly 
Hosie’s. 
examined by the general committee and ulti- 
mately adopted with little revision. The club 
then accepted the report and afterward the 
superintendent placed upon it the stamp of his 
approval. In the summer of 1921 it was issued 
as “Bulletin 21” of the Board of Education and 
thus became the authorized course of study in 
It has 
become widely known; it has been favorably 
In fact, the 
demand for copies from other cities has been 
so great that it is difficult to keep a supply on 


English for the Chicago public schools. 


commented on all over the country. 


hand. 

At the superintendent’s request a revision of 
the course in geography was undertaken the 
same year. The approach in this case was by 
way of a questionnaire sent to the grade teach- 
ers to obtain their reactions to the course which 
had been sent out a few years earlier. With in- 
formation thus secured at hand, and with the 
valuable contributions of the head of the de- 
partment of geography at the Chicago Normal 
College, Mrs. Jane Perry Cook, and her assist- 
ant, Mr. the earnestly 
sought and vigorously fought for the best pos- 


Branom, committee 


sible course in geography. There are views of 
geography as an elementary school subject so 
radically different that it seemed at times in 
committee impossible to compose the differences 
sufficiently to arrive at an outline that might be 
agreed upon. Happily the composite picture of 
the “many minds that didn’t agree” proved to 
be a vital and significant statement of principles 
and standards of achievement that in the hands 
of an intelligent teacher should make the study 
of geography thorough enough for the elemen- 
tary stage; at the same time it was elastic 
enough to give the teacher much freedom in the 
handling. 

The mathematics course has still a different 
history. In the year 1919-1920 the then exist- 
ing course was revised for the first six grades. 
At the end of the year the work for the 7th 
and 8th grades loomed up mountainous and un- 
finished. The junior high school idea as ex- 
ploited in the report of the National Committee 
on Mathematical Requirements strongly influ- 


enced the committee. They sympathized with 
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efforts already made elsewhere “to reconstruct 
the subject of mathematics, to unify it, and to 
break down certain current false distinctions.” 
(This statement is quoted from Mr. Lewis W. 
Colwell, chairman of the committee and himself 
an eminent mathematician.) Again, a normal 
college department head was called in, Mr. 
Hinkle, who worked with the committee in such 
a reconstruction. Under the title, “An outline 
of a proposed course in mathematics for 7th 
and 8th grades,” it was published in the School 
Journal, September, 1921. It was a wide de- 
parture from the traditional treatment of the 
subject. Not all elementary teachers felt them- 
selves competent to work from a somewhat 
meager outline of unfamiliar phases of mathe- 
matics. The work of the course of study com- 
mittee for the following year was therefore 
plainly seen to be the preparation of a manual 
to make explicit what seemed vague and to 
simplify by detailed exposition what appeared 
complex. This is now in the hands of the 
teachers. 

That these years were for the committee a 
period of industry such that it seems almost a 
miracle is easily shown by the number of pieces 
of work brought to a successful conclusion. In 
addition to those already described the follow- 
ing have been issued: A most valuable treat- 
ment of the undifferentiated course for kinder- 
garten and primary grades was published in the 
School Journal for March, 1921; a report con- 
stituting an outline of instruction in physiology 
and hygiene for grades 1-8 was made public 
through the School Journal; an important con- 
tribution to ethical instruction was made in a 
joint report of this committee and the Commit- 
tee on Morals and Civies. 

In the year 1922-1923 the tasks were a little 
less onerous, as only history and penmanship 
remained for exhaustive consideration. 

To serve on this committee is a privilege. 
The serious discussion of the fundamental con- 
cerns of the publie school is an education in 
itself. The opportunity to take part in so big 
a project as helping to determine the develop- 
ment of the hundreds of thousands of Chicago’s 
children is a glorious responsibility. A school 
system which profits by work of such quality is 
vitalized in uncommon measure. All this is 
made possible through the broad, enlightened 


” 
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policy of our superintendent of schools, who 
may be characterized as “the man with the yp.- 
derstanding heart.” 
Mary G. Gururiz 
GALE SCHOOL, 
CHICAGO 





DISCUSSION 


SHOULD WE ENDEAVOR TO SECURE 
UNIFORMITY IN EDUCATIONAL 
TERMINOLOGY? 


A LETTER TO PROFESSOR A. DUNCAN YOCUM, OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

I wave read your “An Analysis of Education 
as Conduct Control” with genuine interest. 
You have performed a useful service for al] 
who write or speak on educational subjects. 
The work is carefully and thoroughly done. 
You state that your aim in the preparation ot 
your questionnaire was to secure uniformity i 
educational terminology; but I think that you 
have succeeded in presenting a coherent system 
of objectives and values in education. Your treat- 
ment seems to me to be clear and consistent 
throughout, and I believe that you have indi- 
eated a method of procedure in describing the 
content of educational terms as you understand 
them which ought to be followed by other 
writers and speakers on educational topics. 

After reading the questionnaire, I set out to 
make some comments on your analysis of the 
content of educational terms; but I have come 
to a halt because I find that instead of making 
comments I should have to write out a discus- 
sion as fully as you have done. You have a 
distinctly individual point of view in the analy- 
sis of educational terms and in the treatment 
of values and objectives. I could have told at 
a glance that you had prepared this treatise 
even though your name had not been used in 
connection with it. You employ most success- 
fully the analytical method, and your concep- 
tion of educational objectives seems to me to 
be essentially philosophic. As I read through 
your analysis, I found myself assenting to your 
positions; but if I had discussed objectives 
and values in education myself, I would have 
made a different approach and would have 
used different phrases. My own point of view 
regarding education is mainly biological and 
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psy hological, and a terminology that is devel- 
oped from this point of view meets my particu- 
ir needs and satisfies my habit of thought bet- 
ter than a terminology worked out from any 
other point of view. If I were a czar and could 
establish educational terminology, I would rule 
that all educational terms should convey bio- 
logical and psychological meaning—they should 
have a biological and psychological atmosphere, 
at any rate. In the end these terms would 
probably be found to have the same content as 
terms developed from the analytic and philo- 
sophie point of view—at least I think there 
would be no discord between the objectives and 
values in education that you endorse and those 
that I eould approve, but there would be some- 
what different phrasing in respect to a major- 
ity of the terms included in your glossary. 

[ have just completed the examination of a 
number of manuscripts that have been submit- 
ted for the Maemillan “Experimental Educa- 
tion Series” and for the “Children’s Founda- 
tion Year Book” which I am editing. I am 
impressed with the different terminology which 
you employ as compared with these other 
writers. I doubt if there is any fundamental 
conflict between your system of education and 
that developed by these writers, but the phras- 
ing and the terms are quite different. 

I think all students of education would agree 
that the aim of education should be conduct 
control and the value of any subject or method 
should be determined in view of this concep- 
tion; but the argument of some writers would 
be based entirely upon facts secured experi- 
mentally or from biological or psychological 
observation, whereas your argument proceeds in 
an analytical and logical manner. Now, if you 
were to comment on the terminology of the 
experimental and psychological writers, you 
would have practically to reconstruct every- 
thing they might write, while they, in order to 
satisfy themselves completely, would have to do 
substantially the same thing with what you 
have written. 

This leads me to inquire whether it is really 
desirable at this stage in the development of 
educational thought to attempt to establish uni- 
formity in terminology. The effect of estab- 
lishing uniformity would be to encourage all 
writers and speakers to use the terms analyzed 
with the meaning agreed upon. This procedure 
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would operate to coerce writers and speakers 
on educational subjects into one group or 
school, either the logical, analytical or philo- 
sophical on the one side, and the biological, 
psychological or experimental, on the other 
side. Would it not be unfortunate if this thing 
should happen in education in the present con- 
dition of our science? it seems to me it would 
be better to allow every student of education 
freedom to employ whatever terms he thinks 
will best express his point of view and his con- 
clusions regarding education, no matter what 
terms any other student may employ. 

It does not seem to me that there is any con- 
fusion in educational terminology at the present 
time. Of course, there is considerable obscure 
writing, but this is not due to lack of under- 
standing of the meaning of terms, so much 
as to muddled thinking. Any man or woman 
who can think definitely and clearly on any 
phase of education to-day will have no difficulty 
in being understood by those who read what 
he or she may write. I doubt if uniformity in 
educational terminology would help to clarify 
the confused writing on educational subjects 
which we sometimes have to read. The remedy 
for obscurity and confusion is clear thinking 
rather than uniformity in educational vocabu- 
lary. 

If we should all agree upon uniformity in 
terminology, it means that we would agree to 
a certain system of educational doctrine phrased 
in a particular way and developed from a par- 
ticular point of view. I think this would prove 
a handicap in the development of our educa- 
tional thought. I therefore venture to suggest 
that the best way to proceed for the time being 
would be to have various speakers and writers 
on education work out the content of the terms 
which they prefer to employ and which best 
meet their needs in conveying their conceptions 
of what education should seek to accomplish. 
I may add that there are a number of terms in 
your glossary which I should like to have in- 
troduced into all educational writing and speak- 
ing; but there are other terms that I should not 
wish to have generally employed, as the follow- 
ing, for instance: “Concentrated variation,” 
“controlling application or transfer,” “cumula- 
tive identification and subordination,” “essen- 
tial outcomes,” “emotionalized general ideas,” 
“favorable condition studies,” “general special- 
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izations,” “idea assembling—general terms,” 
“idea suggesters,” “immediate generalization,” 
“key objectives,” “key 


> “moti- 


” 


“inelusive assembling, 
” 


outcomes,” “memorized alternatives,’ 
vated types and fields, 
but the list is already long enough to indicate 


My feeling about educa- 
~ > 


” sé 


outcome suggesters”— 


what I have in mind. 
tion requires other terms than these that grow 
out of the handling of concrete data pertaining 
to objectives and values in education. 

I wish again to express my great apprecia- 
tion of the scholarly way in which you have 
analyzed the content of the educational terms 
which satisfy your need in portraying your 
conception of education. I trust that in the 
circumstances you will think that it will not 
quite meet the requirements which you have in 
mind for me to make marginal comments on 
your thorough-going analysis of educational 
terms. Some day, if I can find the time and 
energy for it, I shall attempt to perform the 
task from my point of view which you have so 
successfully performed from your point of 
view. 

M. V. O’SHEA 

THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


REPLY TO DR. O’SHEA’S COMMENTS ON “AN 
ANALYSIS OF CONDUCT CONTROL” 

Dr. O’SHEA suggests that the purposes of my 
Analysis of Education as Conduct Control may 
be better understood, if I reply to the comments 
he has made upon it and is about to print in 
ScHoont AND Soctery. 

In yielding to this suggestion I should first of 
all frankly confess that while I am interested in 
uniformity of terminology, it is only as a means 
to the definiteness and completeness of analysis 
without which a science of instruction is impos- 
sible. We do not recall, think about, diseuss 
and experiment with many things which we have 
not named; and usually, if we have different 
names for them we have in mind different things 
or different aspects of the same thing. 

To bring out essential distinctions I have 
therefore with few exceptions used cumbersome 
descriptive terms, or key-words intended to sug- 
gest all that a term should include, rather than 
an impossible flood of striking terms, of which 
only a few would receive the sanction of use, 
and the popular use of which would be incor- 
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rect and misleading in the absence of a very 
definite suggestiveness of form or a very striking 
impressiveness of meaning. My only real at- 
tempt at direct contribution to uniform termi- 
nology lies in a few words such as the follow- 
ing: control forms, control elements, outcomes 
or controlling outcome (a term which first im- 
pressed me as contrasting with the mere experi- 
ence or situation to which it gives control, as | 
heard it used by Mr. Rule of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Department), a sensing (suffi- 
ciently like “senses” to include them, but also 
suggestive of a sense of humor, of propriety, 
ete.), variation (as a substitute for “varying 
appereeption”—my old limitation of a then 
popular Herbartian term), selective realization 
and selective specification (representing the in- 
struction side of Dr. Dewey’s “selective observa- 
tion’), and group generalization (as comple- 
mentary to Dr. MeMurry’s “type study”). 
Some of these may pass into popular nsage. If 
ensuring this had been my fundamental purpose 
I would have confined myself to a few such 
terms, as Dr. Briggs tells me Dr. Withers will 
wisely do in the report of the N. E. A. com- 
mittee on terminology; and would have avoided 
what Dean Gray points out as a weakness from 
the viewpoint of popularizing vocabulary—the 
dependence of each term upon many others. 
From the standpoint of analysis, this latter ob- 
stacle to popularizing terminology is my funda- 
mental contribution. Interrelations arise which 
compel a system, when terminology is limited to 
what is necessary to distinguish between the sug- 
gestiveness for conduct control of one continu- 
ing experience as compared with another, and to 
what distinguishes the method by. which it is 
made controlling from that by which another is 
made controlling. But the system arising from 
such an analysis is not an individual’s education 
scheme or a philosopher’s system of thought, but 
a rigid framework subject to continual scientific 
tests and capable of unlimited scientific develop- 
ment, through which thought and investigations 
significant for instruction can be and must be 
interrelated in all study of the instruction proc- 
ess, regardless of the point of view or of the 
sciences which they represent. 

Consensus on the part of the men having most 
authority in fields thus related to instruction 
and through it, can not determine the scientific 
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truth of each distinction made and each rela- 
tionship pointed out. Nor can failure on the 
nart of some individual to agree with a formu- 
lation and still less with a term applied to it do 
more than still further emphasize the need for 
experimental checking and testing. It is not a 
philosophy that is at stake, but an organization 
of scientific facts that is to be verified. 

But the most confirmatory judgment that can 


come through mere consensus, in a general agree- 
ment by experts representing different fields con- 
tributory to a science of education, that as a 
whole the analysis is sound, but that they can 
not agree with the terminology. Almost every 
instruction term that is used in the analysis can 
easily be paralleled by a technical and often an 
accepted term from some other field of knowl- 
edge, but a term which by not severely confining 
itself to its significance for instruction alone 
and by having a suggestiveness peculiar to its 
own field, is sure to conflict with a correspond- 
ing term similarly paralleling the instruction 
term in some other field. It clearly and un- 
avoidably follows that while a science of in- 
struction is aided by such parallel terms, the 
corresponding instruction term which suggests 
only what is significant to instruction becomes 
the common unit through which all the others 
bring their varying suggestiveness to a focus 
upon a definite instruction relationship or 
problem. 

As a matter of fact it is just such a confirma- 
tory consensus that the issuing of the analysis 
in questionnaire form has brought about. 
Copies were sent to two hundred educational 
thinkers and workers, professors and teachers 
of education in colleges and teacher training 
schools, and a few selected heads of educational 
institutions and school systems. One or two 
distinguished writers replied that they were not 
interested in terminology or had no time or in- 
terest for anything as complex as the analysis. 
Most experts consulted, however, returned help- 
ful and suggestive replies, agreeing with the 
analysis as a whole, taking exception to this or 
that, and suggesting new problems and distine- 
tions. In a number of cases groups of teachers 
or professors worked together and gave a col- 
lective judgment. In short, the purpose for 
whieh the analysis was issued in questionnaire 
form has been most encouragingly served. 


But the most convineing result is the receipt 
of letters from authoritative experts in great 
fields, of which Professor O’Shea’s is a type. 
Dr. O’Shea agrees with the analysis in general, 
but would make a parallel analysis of his own 
in which terminology would be given a biolog- 
ical suggestiveness. Several professors of psy- 
chology express similar agreement, but would 
prefer a more psychological interpretation and 
terminology. Dr. Snedden and others would or- 
ganize the whole instruction system from a so- 
cial or sociological approach. Dr. Kilpatrick 
points out the fact that to adequately comment 
upon what he calls my “philosophy,” he would 
have to compare it with an equally inclusive 
philosophy of his own. 

Frem the standpoint of terminology at least 
one thing is clear. For many instruction terms 
analyzed out in their instruction relationships 
and defined and named solely from their con- 
tribution to conduct control and from the meth- 
ods necessary to assure it, there are correspond- 
ing biological, psychological, sociological and 
philosophical terms or definitions related to 
them only through their relationship to conduct 
control and methods of developing conduct con- 
trol. More than this—each of the terms thus 
parallel are different from each other in their 
suggestiveness, and, if they stand for what is 
essential to instruction for conduct control, also 
stand for additional things not related to it at 
all and perhaps, if used in place of an instrue- 
tion term, distract attention from what is. For 
example, sensings, realizations, attitudes, mo- 
tives and standards as instruction terms are re- 
spectively related to the senses, perceptions, 
emotions, will and judgment. Sut “senses” 
means something more and something less than 
“sensings” defined as accustomed feelings with- 
out conscious cause, and “emotions” are not 
necessarily “attitudes” or controlling feelings 
toward or about something. The term “sensory” 
or “memory image” is too general to be used 
for an accustomed feeling without conscious 
cause, which is to be made usefully controlling 
through methods involving counterbalance, 
analysis and increasing discrimination; or, if 
the feeling itself is lacking, through methods 
involving realization, imitation or imagination. 
It is only from the standpoint of conduct con- 
trol through accustomed feelings without con- 
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scious cause, that “natural instincts,” Freudian 
“complexes” and an orthodox “conscience” can 
be brought together and all their psychological, 
philosophical or theological suggestiveness 
avoided, through an instruction term which sug- 
gests nothing but their common form of control 
and the common methods by which it can be en- 
sured and made useful. 

In the end some term or other, perhaps far 
more attractive than “sensing,” but like it sug- 
gesting only what is significant for instruction 
will become popular, if the distinctions it stands 
for are experimentally proved justifiable as set- 
ting it apart from other forms or elements in 
control, and if the methods necessary to develop 
it and to make it useful are shown to be dif- 
ferent from those essential to other forms and 
elements. And familiar terms in other branches 
of knowledge will be brought together by it in 
a common suggestiveness for instruction, with- 
out their adding anything that interferes with 
what is common, or failing to give the additional 
suggestiveness which each should have in its 
own field. 

As philosophers and specialists we must learn 
that we are not comparing and experimenting 
with our conflicting philosophies and different 
specialities when we analyze and put to test the 
elements and factors involved in education as 
conduct control; but that in order to understand 
each other in education as in any other science, 
and to make additional contributions of our 
own, we must be commonly familiar with every 
element and factor already significant, and call 
it by some name which has a common signifi- 
eance for us all, in place of using terms which 
have a different significance for each of us. 
This is not a check upon originality, but a test 
of it and a stimulus to it. It means complexity 
through the use of defining phrases or clauses 
or through a common complex suggestiveness 
for an associated term, in place of a glib and 
easy use of any term at all. It means express- 
ing the little newness, originality or added use- 
fulness or efficiency we discover in relationship 
to some familiar term, in place of exploiting it 
as a high sounding educational scheme or 
method. But it is the only way by which a 
science can be made, and through which the es- 
sential interrelationships which constitute scien- 
tifie system can be cumulatively revealed. 
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In conclusion, I should perhaps make sure o{ 
the obviousness of the purpose sought in the 
analysis. It is not an attempt at popularizing 
terms among those who teach, but a summary 
of relationships which appear to unify other- 
wise conflicting contributions to a science of in- 
struction, through rigid distinctions necessarily 
incomplete and doubtless often erroneous, but 
confined to what is significant to instruction and 
subject to the test of further analysis and ex- 
perimentation. 

A. Duncan Yocum 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

NOVEMBER 23, 1923 





QUOTATIONS 
NOT EVEN “HALF EDUCATED” 


SEVERAL weeks ago Prime Minister Baldwin 
in one of his election speeches said, in reply to 
a Laborite, that he did not believe the actual 
achievement in the schools of America to be 
comparable to that of the British schools, and 
that on the whole an American boy of 15 was 
“in knowledge and achievement about two years 
behind an English boy of the same age.” Then 
Mr. Zangwill, without making any comparison 
in units of time, rated Americans as the best 
half-educated people in the world. And now 
President Butler states publicly that he thinks 
Mr. Zangwill’s estimate is too high and adds 
that we are in knowledge and culture below 
“vast populations,” not only of Great Britain 
but also of France and Italy. He does not 
speak of Germany in this connection, though in 
1910 he was one of those who in Berlin joined 
in the acclaim of “the great leaders of Teutonic 
science, art and letters as the real makers of the 
modern Fatherland.” 

Yet our schools have not yet been touched, ex- 
cept in the agricultural or vocational ranges, by 
the federal control which Dr. Butler abhors. 
Our state systems have been autonomous. On 
the other hand, the countries of whose cultural 
superiority he speaks have highly centralized 
systems. This is especially true of France. It 
is probably as true of Italy, except that the 
compulsion to education is not so extensive as in 
France or Germany or as in many of our own 
states. Centralization, if it has developed such 
relatively high cultural values in France and 
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lialv, might be worth trying here, where, as 


President Butler points out, legislatures sol- 
emnly propose to prohibit the teaching of the 
established facts of evolution or actually forbid 
fourteen to attend private 


children under 


school. 
What President Butler says about overload- 
ing the school curriculum is sound, and so are 
is observations about the lack of correctness 
nd precision in speech and of gentle manners 
of the power of reflection; but whatever 
hese shortcomings are, they can not be traceable 
federal interference with the curriculum or 
that 


school under which our generation has been 


he methods of training of “American 
brought up” and which has left us, as he inti- 

ites, undisciplined and only meagerly cul- 
tured. 

Might it not be well if the nation as a whole 
Is the presi- 
Has he 
not rightful responsibility for such matters of 


took some concern in education? 
dent in need of political advisers only? 


common welfare as are suggested by the activi- 
ties and policies of the Departments of Labor 
and Commerce and Agriculture and the all- 
embracing service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment? “Better remove the heads of these from 
the cabinet than add a new member.” But why 
should not the president have the benefit of the 
advice of such a man, for example, as Dr. But- 
ler himself to help exalt the teacher in this Re- 
public as a whole, to insist upon the best train- 
see that the 
recognition “which belongs to his station and 


ing, and to teacher has the 


the importance of his task”? It seems unfair 
to the teachers who have asked for such a recog- 
nition for their profession to be accused of 
“professional vanity and pride.” “The federal 
government,” said President Coolidge in his re- 
cent message, “might well give the benefit of its 
counsel and encouragement more freely” in the 
direction of education, even though it is “pe- 
culiarly a local problem.” May this course not 
conceivably help to remedy some of the short- 
comings which Dr. Butler finds in American 
education?—The New York Times. 


THE PRESIDENT’S RECOMMENDATION 
REGARDING EDUCATION 


In education the president makes a recom- 
mendation which will be received with mixed 
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feelings by the supporters of the long-pending 
Smith-Towner bill. 
in 1918, provides for a Secretary of Education 


That measure, criginating 


and for a system of federal aid to state educa- 
tion for the removal of illiteracy, the Americani- 
zation of foreigners, the promotion of public 
health education, and the general equalization of 
educational opportunities. It has been strongly 
opposed, but in revised form has steadily gained 
strength. President Coolidge now declares that 
he is for a Secretary of Education, with a seat 
in the cabinet, but against “the making of ap- 
propriations from the national treasury to be 
expended directly on local education.” The 
Evening Post has always thought that the bill, 
The most 


important safeguards are those which would 


with suitable safeguards, should pass. 


prevent an excessive centralization of educa- 
tional authority at Washington, and guarantee 
the separate states a proper authority over their 
own schools. It is to be hoped that in opposing 
“direct” aid to local education the president 
means simply that aid, if granted, should be 
given through the state departments of educa- 
tion.—The New York Evening Post. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF MEXICAN 
CHILDREN 


SINCE it is now well established that intelli- 
gence tests enable us to compare accurately the 
ability of one child with another, of approxi- 
mately the same age, it seems probable that in 
the same way we can reliably compare the in- 
races by 


telligence of children of different 


means of such tests. Moreover, we can in this 
way get definite comparisons for each year of 
chronological age, in terms of mental age. A 
further advantage of the use of well-standard- 
ized tests lies in the fact that the researches of 
one investigator can be compared directly with 
those of another, and the final result should be 
a picture of the development of intelligence 
year by year in the races studied. The follow- 
ing results of the testing of Mexican 
children are reported in the hope of contrib- 
uting a few items to the study of comparative 


young 
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racial intelligence, as based on tests given to 
children of all ages, throughout childhood and 
youth. 

In school systems having a large admixture 
of foreign children, it is essential that the in- 
telligence of the foreigners be known as accu- 
rately as possible, and that every effort be put 
forth to use such knowledge to the best advan- 
tage. As this problem is rendered important in 
southwestern United States by the presence of 
a considerable Mexican population, it was sug- 
gested by Professor L. W. Cole, of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, that I test for comparative 
purposes, one hundred white and one hundred 
Mexican children, of the same age and school 
environment. 

The work was done in the spring of 1923 at 
Roswell, N. M., where the desired conditions 
could be fulfilled. All the two hundred chil- 
dren tested were in school at the time. They 
were all enrolled in the first grade, excepting 
twenty of the Mexicans, who were unclassified. 
For the most part, these Mexican children were 
able to understand English as well as their 
white schoolmates; they were not separated 
from the whites, but taught in the same classes 
with them. However, one school in this city was 
found to be devoted entirely to Mexicans, and 
here the children understood English very im- 
perfectly. To overcome the difficulty in this 
school, it was necessary that the children tested 
(about forty) be given the group tests by their 
respective teachers. These teachers were able 
to make themselves understood by the use of a 
sort of Spanish-English dialect colloquially 
called “spic,” or mongrel Spanish. With this 
exception, all the tests were given by the writer. 

In order to make the results very reliable, 


two tests were given to each child, namely, a 


test,' and immediately 


Cole-Vincent 

1The Cole-Vincent group test for school en- 
trants is a test devised at the University of Colo- 
rado, which aims to classify children by mental 
age, giving each child the same mental age, as 
nearly as possible, as does the Binet individual 
test. In this investigation, the group test was 
used merely as a check to insure accurate results, 
but the remarkably high correlations obtained be- 
tween the two tests are worthy of note. These 
correlations, which were computed by means of 
the Pearson product-moment formula, are as 
follows: 


group 
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thereafter, a Binet individual test (Stanford 
revision). In giving the group test, the chil- 
dren were divided into groups of twenty-five or 
less, and all were tested at approximately the 
same hour—from one-thirty to three o’clock jy 
the afternoon. The Binet tests were all given 
in the afternoon, as soon after the group tests 
as possible. This work was greatly facilitated 
by the enthusiastic cooperation of Superintend- 
ent D. N. Pope and the teachers in charge. 


TABLE I—RESULTS OF BINET TESTS 
Whites 


Av. mental age (months) 86 
Median mental age . 82 
Range of mental ages....... 66-115 


Av. chronolog:cal age............ 82 


Range of chron. ages 63-113 66-153 


104.8 89 


Av. intelligence quotient... 
D.9 61.9-155.4 52.3-143.2 


Range of I. Q.’s....... 


The essential facts of the investigation are 
condensed in Table I. The results show that the 
average mental age of the whites was five 
months greater than that of the Mexicans; the 
former averaged seven years, two months in 
mental age, as compared with six years, nine 
months for the Mexicans. But there was also 
an average difference of nine months in chrono- 
logical age. The Mexicans were nine months 
Cole-Vincent and Binet mental ages, 

white children 
Cole-Vincent and Binet mental ages, 

Mexican children 


= .878 


r= .900 


In view of such high correlations it should be 
mentioned that this group test has been made pur- 
posely to correlate highly with the Binet test. By 
recording the mental ages of about one thousand 
children who had been tested with both the Binet 
and Cole-Vincent tests, the latter test was grad 
ually modified to give the child about the same 
mental age as did the Binet. For the two hun 
dred children in question, the group test afforded 
nearly as satisfactory a classification as did the 
Binet test, or the two tests combined. In only 
nine cases out of two hundred did the two tests 
disagree by more than a year. That is, if we ac 
cept the Binet as perfect, only 414 per cent. of the 
children were misplaced by more than a year, by 
the group test. Yet only eight hours were required 
to give this test to two hundred children, while the 
Binet requires about an hour for each child. 
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than the whites. They averaged seven 


rs, seven months, as compared with six years, 


; , months, for the latter. Now if we may be 


te 
permitted to add this difference of nine months 
rf the five months which represents the mental 
age difference, the total average difference in 

telligence is fourteen months, in favor of the 

hite children. Then, if we assume that the 
rage white child in the first grade of the 


ol system in question was of normal intelli- 


cence, We may say that the average Mexican was 
irteen months below the normal mental de- 
velopment for white children of the same school 


The comparison becomes much clearer when 
expressed in the form of intelligence quotients. 
The average Binet intelligence quotient for the 
hite children was 104.8, while that of the Mex- 
eans was 89. This gives a difference of 15.8 
between the two groups, which places the Mexi- 
cans at an intelligence level almost exactly 85 
per cent. of that of the whites. 
the Mexican children as a group, then, we may 
say roughly that the tests rated their intelli- 
gence at about 85 per cent. of that of a normal 
group of white children of the same age and 


Considering 


school environment. 

From a review of published reports on the in- 
telligence of foreign children in America, it has 
been possible to construct a table tentatively 
giving the comparative intelligence of various 
races. While not all investigators have used 
standardized tests which yield an intelligence 
quotient, many of them have stated the intelli- 
gence of their foreigners as a percentage of 
American intellectual ability. If these percent- 
ages are approximately as reliable as Binet 
tests, we are justified in incorporating them, to- 


as have been reported, into a table, as Table II.? 


rether with such average intelligence quotients 


2The data used in this table were taken from 
papers by a number of writers, including the fol- 
lowing: S. M. Derrick (Negroes), G. O. Ferguson 
Negroes), T. R. Garth (Indians), R. C. Moore 
(English), Josiah Morse (Negroes), Katharine 
Murdoch (Italians, Hebrews), S. L. Pressey and 
G. F. Teter (Negroes), Rudolf Pintner and Ruth 
Keller (several nationalities), W. H. Pyle (Ne- 
groes), E. C. Rowe (Indians), A. C. Strong 
Negroes), Dagny Sunne (Negroes), L. M. Terman 
(Americans), G. D. Waleott (Chinese), K. T. 
Yeung (Chinese) and others. 
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The figures given in this table will doubtless be 
revised by the use of standardized mental tests, 
but at present the relative intelligence of the 


races listed seems to be about as set forth. 


TABLE II 


Nationality Average I. Q. 


American 

English 

Hebrew 

Chinese 

Mexican (American ) 

Indian (American) 

Slavish 

Italians 

Negroes 

distribution of mental 


The 


(Figure I) show no great irregularities. 
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most noticeable feature is the almost constant 
superiority of the white children and a rather 
large grouping of them at the higher mental 


The 


curve but once, and then, only for a brief inter- 


Mexican curve crosses the white 


ages. 
val. This figure clearly shows the Mexican chil- 
dren to be retarded in mental age, as compared 
with the white children, but it does not take into 
account the difference in chronological age. 
The curves in Figure II are very significant, 
the 
and 


between 
both 


Te construct these curves, 


as they bring out relationship 


chronological age mental age for 
groups of children. 
the children of both races were divided, accord- 
ing to age, into groups of ten. The average 


chronological and mental age for each of these 
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1 able 


pol { 


twenty groups was then 


Jil) and plotted. 


The most interesting 


thus derived is 


brought to lich \ ie ata 


an apparent tendency for the resulting curves 


increases. At 


to diverge as chronological age 


six years, there is a mental age, 


between whites ‘ans, of about three 


months; at seven years the difference is ap 


proximately four months, while at eight 


it has grown to eight months. Moreover the 


average mental age of the Mexicans seems to 
have reached its maximum at around nine years, 
while the curve representing white mental age 
continues to rise with chronological age. Ob- 
viously, as the children grow older, the superi- 
ority of the whites becomes rreater, and al- 
though the number of cases is too small to war- 
rant any general conclusion at present, the evi- 
dence points towards the probability that the 
difference will be found to increase constantly 
until the maximum of mental development for 
whites is reached. 


This conclusion is in keeping with the results 


of most investigations of negro intellice 
There is a fairly general opinion among me; 
hat with this race 


who have studied the matter 
there occurs a period of standstill at about t] 


which mental developr r 


tenth year, beyond 
is continued only in exceptional cases. H 
ever, in view of the fact that the Mexieca: 

dren studied in this investigation demonstrat 
an average intelligence considerably superior 
that Table I] 

think it will be found that the period of star 


possessed by 


negroes (see 
still does not in reality oceur with this race 
somewhat later— probably at about year twelvy 


1 he problem 


which presents itself ir 
nection is an important one for the student 
comparative racial intelligence. 

In addition to the facts already mentioned, 
study of the results of the Binet tests shows tha 
the Mexicans were about equal to the whites 
tests of rote memory, visual memory, and ir 
numbers, including 


est in compreher sion 


time periods. The whites were decidedly supe- 
rior in tests involving comprehension (all 

grees), judgment, and the higher associative 
processes, especially where sustained attention 
and accurate observation were necessarv. The 
slightly 


Mexican children showed a rreater 


range in mental age than did the whites, and a 


much greater range in chronological age, but 
the whites had the greater range in intelligence 
quotients, because of a few very high scores 
made by young children. 

In summary: (1) The average Mexican cl 
was found to be fourteen nionths below the nor- 
mal mental development for white child 
the same age and school environment; 
pressed in percentage, the Mexicans as a group 
possessed about 85 per cent. of the intelligence 
of a similar group of white children: (3) by 
combining the results of this study with results 
reported by other investigators, Mexican chil- 
intelligent than 


Chinese chil- 


dren were found to be less 


American, English, Hebrew and 
dren, but more intelligent than Indian, Slavish, 
Italian and Negro children; (4) as chronolog- 
| 
’ 


ical age increases, these results show that t 

proportionate difference in mental age betwee 

Mexican and white children becomes greater. 
WiturAm H. SHELDON 
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